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CHAPTER I, 
Far overhead the sea-mew sweeps, 
Full ou the jee the breakers lie ; 
His tireless eye the helmsmau keeps 
Where the red beacon flames on high. 

AvukKieY LicuT—it was a grand place, solemn and 

terrible in the storm. Tall, white and eérie-looking, 
he great white shaft lifted itself towards heaven. 
Over one side hung the long grass into the clear 
water from a narrow strip of land; on the other pre- 
cipitous. ledges, of gray black basult, striking clear 
down into the sea, a distance unfattiomable ; around, 
far as the eye could reach, only wild, white waves, 
foaming as the wind lashed them into fury, or a calm 
glass-green mirror, where only here and there a spray 
of sea-weed fluated,. or the steady ship seemed ghost- 
like when the clear moon fivoded the waters, and 
glimmered white upon its sails. 

All day long in pleasant weather it was glorious to 
watch the mighty ocean’ tremulousty gathering dia- 
monds, rubies and precious stones and clustering them 
over her fair bosom, and in the storm to see the waves, 
60 quiet and loving before, stretch ther monstrous 
arms, and, gathering the lighthouse in an awful ‘em- 
brace, shake it and dash hither and thither against 
its snowy sides, all the’ time groaning and belchiug 
forth cries of rage, as if furious that the power of 
man in this great work defied its strougest efforts. 

And so it did. 

After every tempest there stood the beautiful struc- 
ture, serene and shining, and the waves crept up 
humbly to touch the hem of her stately garments 
with their coldlips and murmuved their regrets that 
they had acted towards her with so much violence ; 
so for a long time they would move timidly, like a 
beautiful wild unimal, eager but cautivas, towards 
her, gently lave her feet, whisper of forgiveness, and 
at last lay crouching and sparkling and smiling be- 
low her, 
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LREVOLVING ‘TH MYoTV iY.) 

The lighthouse was built by a soiitary old man: 
He used to live in the red cottage seen awny off to 
the right, now fast going to decay. They said'that 
when he origina'ly came here he was a handsome, 
hale man of five-aud-twenty. 

When he had become settled upon this. place, very 
wild and solitary theu, though now a flourishing sea- 
port, he,seut for his.young wife and infant son, He 
had inade his little place very blooming and beauti- 
ful for them, and seemed to find no higher earthly 
pleasure than in. adorning the tiny rooms that. were 
to-hold his treasures, Down on the shore he might 
be often seen gathering shells with which to muke 
pretty oruaments, and inthe early morning there he 
was’ in the pleasant garden, training all kinds of 
flowers that would grow there. 

Nearer and nearer came the time when the good 
ship that bore his treasures was expected. How 
anxiously he watched the signs of the heavens! 
Sleeplessly he passed the night—restlessly the day. 

At last one morning the dawn broke in ¢louds ; 
the wind came from the east, now sighing, anon 
thundering, as she brought the signals of the storm 
nearer.and pearer. Never had a tempest been known 
along the coast more violent than that, 

Towards night a ship was reported, sighted to the 
eastward, disabled, it was feared, and bearing help- 
lessly down upon the rocks, Oh, if it should, be the 
“ Warwick,” with her four hundred and fifty pas- 
sengers! 

“A large sliip, do they say?” cried the waiting 
husband and father, as he hurried to the beach. 

“ Yes; and by the shouts something has hap- 
pened,” cried the other, unable to keep pace with the 
distracted man. 

‘The vessel had strack. ‘It was without doubt the 
“Wurwick.” There she was among thé pitiless 
pointed rocks, and no human power could save her. 
There was no use in putting out a boat; it would 
have been swamped in two seconds, 

Terrible it was to see--young Thomas Gray 
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shrieking in his despair—tearing his curly hair by 
great locks from his head, and only prevented from 
throwing himself into uhe sea by the efforts of those 
who crowded about him to keep him from harm. 

The good ship “* Warwick” went to pieces there, 
and her passengers, commander and crew sank 
swiftly to the bottom of tlie treacherous sea, 

Then was Thomas Gray borne off helpless--stricken 
down in his strong manhood. For a time he ap- 
peared ‘like oue reduced to idiocy--then he slowly ga- 
thered together his scattered faculties and gloomily 
took up ‘his work of life. But’the hair had turned 
white around his teniples, and he stooped like one 
burdened with years. 

Still he went about his work qu etly and fearfully 
reserved. Tn all the twenty-five yeurs that inter- 
vened between that time and his death he was never 
known to speak voluntarily to a neighbour. He 
would answer in the shortest possible words, or per- 
haps only nod his head’; but still he laboured like 
one upon whom devolves the eare of ‘a family, until 
the people knew that he must be accumulating money. 

So-he was. Slowly yet surely he began to count 
his hundreds, then his thousands, and with these he 
took’ the only delight of which he seemed capable in 
investing so that they could bring him double, And 
they invariably did. What would he do with his 
wealth, wondered the people. Very little went in 
charity, for though ‘Thomas Gray went regularly to 
the old meeting-house, he seldom contributed to any 
cause, and at last he gota hard name. ‘The people 
called him “that close-fisted, grudging, wicked old 
misér Gray.” Ah! if they had but seen his’ heart! 

Well, the “old miser” died, and then it was found 
that he had left all his money to build a lighthouse 
exactly as he desigued—to keep it in repair, and to 
pay a keeper ‘aliberal salary. Some blamed and 
some commended ; but’ the work was begun in ear- 
nest—a noble work. In lis willeverything was stated 
with great exactuéss—how many feet high ; on what 
ledge to place it ; what kind of a light to put within, 
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and various little things that proved how much he 
had at heatt the welfaxe of those who go out upon 
the sea. 

And thus, by the untimely death of a gentle, blne- 
eyed young woman, and golden-haired little boy of 
only four summers, the ocean wanderer gained a vigi- 
lant gaard—an eye that shumbered not after the first 
mists of the twilight came. 

Why the old man “esired the new light to be 
named the Aukley Light aone ever knew. It was 
probably associated with some locality dear to him in 
his youth. There were great rejoicings over it, be- 
cause it was so beautiful, so high and strong. The 
people were proud of their light, end -visiters were 
taken to see it with a greatahow of ceremony, at which 
times was told the story #f old Thomas Gray. 



















CHAPTER It. 


For five yearsthograss had grown green and faded 
on the tomb of Thomas Gray. The man whom he 
had appointed as keeper of the light was Aleck Lin- 
coln, now past ferty and strangely venerable in ap- 
pearance for.one of hisage. He had been, and was 
still, very handsome, despite his long white curls and 
stooping shoulders. He was talland eagle-eyed,and 
his cheeks were a fixed russet red. The situation 
seemed to suit him hagely: be performed bis duties 
like clockwork, always at one hour, always exactly in 
the sameway. At other times he would read from 














few shelves im bis bedroom, or mond his net and pre- 
pare his#imes fer fiching,ar* "about the neat, 
golden-tinted here and there, 
though the keenest eyes could mot have descried a 
mote or eepedk on 

His-only 
time to keep house for him. She had for twelve 
Years taken auwearied.care of her old parents—imnany 









brother had lost his eile, whe, when warried, was 
much younger them daimeelf, she @eemed®& a duty to 
comply with his that che would eome and in 
e measure fill the gimceeanade-weaeant by ber death, 
Aunt Hetty was tall end elderly, anmazied, and 
gently reserved iakermanners. She bedibeen hand- 
some, and was still, despite the grees an@ earnest 
character of her fame, “Dketwo who metmosria the 
little town had notween eaghatinerder thirty years, 
for Aleck Lincoln had beena ruaaway, and never 
gathered the courage to return to his home. 

It was curious to see them both so quiet, and yet, 
in their meeting, smothering down the intensest emo- 
tions, while their hands trembled and their eyes were 
moist. Ac rowed her to the light, helped herover 
the gray, rough, wet rocks, at which she shuddered, 
along the level space, up the stone steps, and into his 
comfortable room. The good woman gave one wild 
glance, then turned, astonished, with hands uplifted, 
as she cried : 

“ Why, brother, you did not tell me that!” 

That waa the figure of a beautiful child of some 
seven summers, who had but just risen from the little 
rocking-chair in which she had been nursing a nen- 
deacript for a doll, but whe, .on hearing steps aad 
voices, had risen, and was now coming forward with 
eyes of light. Her thick carls hung iagleaming con- 
fusion over cheeks red as coral—overa brow as white 
as milk. Her acms, round aad) dimpled, hugged the 
nendescript she held te her bosom, moulded te won- 
drous beauty, and her little feet, bawe and shining 
clean, pattered over the neat floor. 

“ Thought I'd surprise ye,” said the sententious 
Aleck, his brow glooming fora moment, then lighting 
with a rare expression. ‘Oome, Ida, here is aunty; 
I told you I'd bring her; go and kiss her.” 

Noti:ing loth, the lovely ereature opened ker arms, 
letting the nondescript fall to the floor an the ques- 
tionable part where its face should have been, and, 
taking the two cheeks of the kind-looking spiuster,in 
her chubby fingers, she imprinted aright royal amack 
on the lips of Aunt Hetty. 

“She kisses like a fisherman’s daughter; I learnt 
her that,” said Aleck, surveying the child with proud 
satisiaction. “ She's a nice little gal, and you'll 
grow to like her very much. Some day-she’ll be a 
nice young lady, and some rich gallant will come .to 
pay bis court to her. Sometimes J can seem to see 
her « grand lady, sitting in her own room, with a 
servant obeying her every wish, 

“But we wou't let that come about yet, Hetty. 
We'll keep ber with us as long as wecan, You'll 
like her, won’t you? I know it will grow to that, if 
you don’t already. Idid,” and as he said this he 
turned hastily away, as though he was afraid thit 


















































an assortment ef odd volumes ike had placed upon a up 


metal or glass. 
sumer had come to tke fight within a short | wide 


many niles sway,imem island willage—and since her 








op sister would gece the emotion that had came upen 
is face. 

“Grow to Tike her?” And Hetty’s heart was 
swelling already with. gratitude that she hag found 
a creature so excellent to love. To her, entirely | 
ignorant of the fact that her brother had a child, the 
surprise was not more overwhelming than it’ was 
delicious. This beautiful thing was to be the same 
as her own, to teach; to hold in her arms against the 
heart. that beat full and high with every generous 
emotion—to educate—to lie in her bosom—to 
feel care, ay, even anxiety for! Oh, how thankful 
she was! ‘'o see the littlecreatgre trot before her, 
and so wisely show her the extent ead convenicness 


of their home @n the waters ane so sow sult perk 














Hetty, 0 she etme 
a 


man oumat chia! dest. n 
dashed to pieces!” cried py gp 
alarm. 

“Ive quite on easy,” shouted Se ehihd from far 
low, ‘dia Tan guing so tell Gutiher Ghat he 
come mp and help you down. TM be beck in 
minute, 

So, with a little, cheery wave of her hand, away 
she went, and Aunt Hetty sat dowa trembling. 

Presently up came Aleck, laughing heartily. 

“ We're used to this sort of work, you see,” he 
said, “Now come down directly behind me, put 
your hands on my ‘shoulders and you'll be down 
there safe in a jiffy.” 

Aunt Hetty, however, once down, was not in a 
harry to go up aloft agein. She was contented 
- safe on firm mas ‘she said, and busied uerself 

the domestic conceras of the 
faint, 

Tuere were four small rooms below stairs—Aleck 
slept near tne vicinity of the light. Qne of these 
was the keepi im whieh the best furniture 
was placed and which tMey used ia winter, because 
it faced to the south, eud they were more sheltered 
from the cold, A few ornaments.in abell stood oa 
a table ia tue corner, 

Little Ida informed her aunt in a peculiar! 
aad awe-siruok voice that the good man who Bafit the the 
lighthouse madethose pretty things for his dear little 
boy, ‘‘ wuo was drowned somewhere uear this very 
lighthouse. Aunty, only think of it—a dour little 
boy.” 

Her eyes glistened as she spoke, and her sweet 
mouth quivered, which led Aanut Hetty to think that 
the child was extremely sensitive. 

A portrait hung up against the wall; somewhat 
radely executed, sat nevertheless the povtruit of a 
very pretty wenn, almost girlish, eo young she 
looked, 

It was summer time now, and for the most of the 
time the sea was very calin, Auut Hetty eajoyed 
it—the qaiet and the loneliness, as she sat at her 
window sewing, after her housework was dune, aad 
she could see the great white-sailed ships coming 
and going. 

At these times little Ida, quite toned down for the 
time, might be seen sitting ou her little stovl at her 
aunty’s feet, gravely busy over some material into 
which the good woman was teacuiug her to shape a 
quilt. 

So the time passed on till autumn came —ani witli 








t. bet terrible enough to 

row Aunt: in nite am agony wien the 
wind blew nbarast round the buil@ing;-or swept the 
wild waves grandly over the ledges and up some- 
timus to her very windows, 


e came galea, este at it 





CHAPTER IIl. 

Ir was cold November now, and the wind was icy. 
It shrieked out at sea, and moaned and wailed 
amoug all the angles of the building. 

Aunt Hetty had grown somewhat accastomed to it, 

and could eit.at her work without a paling cheek or 
‘now and then with the exclama- 


pleasant ! ‘tion that she ories of some poor, perishing 
“Does you want to go up the atutenenil 200 the. 

pretty Jamps?” cried the One cloudy day, the old 

| the dittle entry, to 1 |) Light-koeper came downstairs to warm himself after 

unig, to her, / the pale aecnen~ ag Naat was over. The 

. re nas. on looking upthe | ruddy fire. blazed in pas wr yy won, wali a 
oried m e 

at. . me SS brightly cn the workanand ty which sat pom Hetty, 


piled-up basket by 


aes ber forehead, and 
brows streamed down 


‘the Jong, thick lashes bid 

here that Alesk was fain to stop 
wr es it—so be ‘broaght up his 
chair to the “tre, and, leaning back, surveyed the 


two 
© leWRdt setting to for « stonmy:iaiight, brother ?”” 


— Heny, looking ap ® moment from her 


“Um Sraid tis, petty, said Aleck; “wiud's 
‘tothe a wad nor’-easters are gretty 

4 along this meast.. | t, thanks to the old ligt, 
dou't ‘fave shipwreske@ey more; let me ses, 
hasn't been what you «ey eall a wreck since 
years ago last month—the yeast Murieus 


ry ss 


ed =a : 
' : d 
' kaanbtieny. her pitying 

“wast aemener wornan?” 


there was @ wowen brought ashore,” ire 
,evasively, “ but-she-died, poor thing! aud as 
we coulda’ t hear no trac» of her, why, we buried her, 
So, you see, "twas an unfort’uit siip—bad as the poor 
old ‘ Warwick ’—-only there wasn’t evena/body fished 
up, after that, ” 

“Was Marietta—was your wife alive at the tima 
of the wreck?” asked Aant Hoty. 

“« Why, yes, yes; Of coarse ¢he wae; bat she died 
the same year, poor soul rep hied Aleck 

“She was nica mother, aunty,” cried Tittle Ida 
again, with an expressive glauce; “she kissed me 
when she died. Gai then, you ‘know, I—had 


* Silence!” shouted the light-keeper, with a-stermy 


look. 

The child coweret, ‘her lips ‘quivered fewialiy, 
wiile Aunt Hetty spraug uy iu borael, win we 
deprecating took at ter brother. 

“She knows what [ mean,” hoe eaid, with dogged 
sigaificance. “ I’m listening for something. ‘here 
—I hear it, the fog-beli rung 0a 80.ussteamer.” 

‘Gus! sighed aauty Houg, on han adodedioned, 
she sat down again. 

The little girl had mastered herself nobly, aud 
was at hor lesson ouce more. The face of the li <ut- 
keeper had growa stern, aud be seemed uv louger to 
take pleasure in watehing the family group. 

As the, hours sped ou, aad it, became time to go to 
rest, the storm increased at.a fearful rate. Aunt 
Hetty with a sad brow and an eye that seoined 
lookiug out npon trouble, qnietly gathered her work 
together and placed it away with ‘her aceastomed 
care, 

Ida still sat ‘before her lesson, bat her howd “vas 
bowed oa her book ; andi as Aunt Hetty essa ped v0 
move her geutly, thiukiag she had falteu aslove #he 
was surprised by a quick, dvep sob, and tireule pas- 
sionate burst of tears. 

“Why, Ide, my darling —my own litte darling,” 
she cried, “ wnat can be the matter ?” 

“Qu, auuty—[—L musta’: sell!” cried she child, 
with a great, sweiliag sob. 

*What is it you wmuatn’tiell, my dear?” queried 
the youd woman. 


‘Ou, ibd nO matter, auuty, I mustn't tell it, aud 
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oh, no—indeed, in@eed Tmusti"t, Put me 'inbed, 
aunty, so I may go to sleep and forget‘@l about it. 
Please ‘put me in bed.” 

Perplexed at her earnestness, Aunt Hetty quisthy 
divested Ler of ‘her neat garmeute, wrapped ber in 
a robe, snow-@hite ‘asthe curling cep of the waves, 
and thechildsoun snuggled down epou her 
after wepesting ber prayers brokenly, aud set dong 
after fellasleep. 

Not ‘so,Aunt Hetty. .Sorely troubled) 4o find a. 
meaning for the child’s ; 
awake, shuddering at the terrible cries of the gale, 
and, as she f. . the rocking of the ‘Tightheuse, 
and now and then listening to the troubied mar- 
pod of the child, who did not appear to sleep 

fly. 


eas 

Presently the murmurs broke “fhto words. Aunt 
— fencitd the child had awakeved, and ‘said, 
softly: 

* What'd 4; ‘ary ‘darling ? ‘Barely ‘you may ‘tell 
me, 

“I did have ‘anether mamma,” said the ohité, 
pers “aud E.came over the sea. Sovhey foand 
me bere,” 

“My child, what:do you mean? What words awe 
you speaking ?” queried Awat Hetty, eannessly, dat 
there came no response, 

She moved herself, and by the dim light kept 
always barning looked in the little face. It wae 
ow placid now; 4 peaceful smile made it 
angelic. 

She had talked in ber sleep, 

“Well, thai’s singular,” mattered Aunt Hetty to 
herself, as #he'lay wondering, “There’s some mys- 
tery about tt T cunt make ont. Serely Aleck would 
have told me if—but why shoul ‘ve ‘keep ft ‘so still, 
the birth of this sweet child? I cant fathom ft'at all. 
I can’t understand it in the least. She -calis him 
pee ng her are ‘Oh, thie storm, ‘how 

Some poor souls surly perish, Well, 
Heaven keep us !—but I wish I knew, 
In the moraing the storm had become a ferious’ 


It had not been so bail, ewid Aleck, for five years, 
He remembered one just such a storm, end thet was 
when the “ Warwick” was lost.many years age. 

Litule Ida moved about more slowly thaa she was 
wont; some remembered sorrow, young as she was, 
had leit its shadow on her brow. Her ayes were 
luminous with a far, searching look, aud she often 
went up into the lantern to hook out for vessels. 

‘The ‘water had eutroach-d upon their domain and 
flew'up in @renching spray far up the sides Of the 
li ' down im streams slong the thick 
ginss panes of the windows. 

The day was dreary beyoné-#i degeriztion angry 
sky, more ‘angry oeean, warshalling cohortyof farious 
waves ‘that cane ap like batue horees plunging 
aloug their foaming path amd eager for some work 
of destraction 


Meanwhile Aunt Hetty was being constantly 
haunted by the words which she had heard the child 
marmur in her sleep, and when alvne occasionally 
caught, hi gazing at the portrait, which hang 
over the fireplace in one of the rooms, of Thomas 
Gray, tue founder of the lighthouse, and wondering, 
in her reverie, Whether she could extract from that 
ve solution to thé enigma’ whith so sorely puzzled 


Aleck came down about two o’tlock. 

“I’m afraid ‘there’s a vessel contiag tuto “trouble,” | 
he enid, moodily. “Some way, F've'beon expecting 
it, “When [dream Pm teft all aloue in this tere 
light there’s some trowble ahead, for certain.” 

“Oh, the poor souls!” eried.Auet Hetty, tearfully. 
“ Are you sure?” 

“Good as sure. IJ.make out throagh the glass 
that.a ship—gone to the dogs ag far as rigging is 
concerned —is bearing right gga hy the rocks, 
The people on shore see it too, but I’in feared it’s 
useless trying to save her, However, T'll do my 


Little Ida had been perfectly still while the old 
man talked, Now she lilted her eyes, and. the tears 
were running piteously down her omg cheeks, 

“Papa,” she said, tremalously, “aunty, ff 1 
ptay, don’t you spose that eiip will be saved? ” 

“T don’t know, darling,” said Aaut Hetty, very 
mach moved, “ bat it be no harm to pray.”’ 

“I will pray every minute for ft,” cried the child, 
springing wp and advancing to her sleeping-room. 
“T know Heaven will hear me.” 

The voites of the sutf now kept up a mufifed bat 
continadus roaring, deepéned sometiuies into a roi 
that detonated Tike thunder among the hills. It 
seomed as if the wind struggled from the four points 
of the compass, and, writhing as ft inet, straggled to 
shake the very waters from théir stronghold. A 
gun was heard—then another, and still another. 

“Poor things!” cried the light-keeper. “1’l do 
my best at avy rate, if the ship comes near enough.” 
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‘There was a ledge of ‘rooks reweing round the 


waves, ‘bat it afforded, with sonre added 
“apace enough for a man energy to.act 
streng repe about his waist, 
#8 8000 as the ship struck, or 
: to afford what littie aid 
he knew by thedirection the 
it would-come within hailing 


‘stood like one ly#ed. “Her face 
of bleached cloth; ber hands were 
I Semly ‘that as ret ‘were swollen her 

“a, W ‘ ‘@istant Object swinging 
forward, datos whnost froti theirsockets 
with hottor, She ‘eotld not tear the stonts aud 
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| terrific ortes on shore, tor see That they Were kindlin: 
fires and 1 


‘to- use 'the means of euccoar, if 


there was ‘any of thetr 80 ‘doing—for the 


blinding rain and surging waters and shriekias winds 


prevented all this. 
Nearer aud wearer drew: the doomed'ship. The 
people on board could now be 


storm. Aunt Hetty buried her face ia her hauds and 
sauk down, while Aleck, inured to such scenes all 
his life, threw open the window, secured the rope to 
which he had tied himself to au iron stancheon, and 
sprang upon the ledge, covered at the first dash of the 
wave with an intensely white coating of sea-foam, 
that gave him an unearthly appearance. 

“Stand by,) lade!” he shoated, a8 the Vessel 
careened and plunged, and iseemed to turn bodily 
over—now lurching almost on to the very cliff 
where the light stood, now sinking helplessiy, while 
cries aud shrieks of doom, -hollow @ud unearthly, 
filled all thé ais, 

At this moment the wship lifted; ter sails hanging 
all shredded, grew ghastly as the shadows of tie 
gray sky were ‘réllected ‘apon thet. 

Aleck himself was swayol to wnd fro for some 
moments "by the of ‘the storm, wad ‘bed much 
ado to keep his footing. ‘Still, tn spite ofthe blind- 
ing salt water filling bis eyes, auddrippiug from his 
face in great, rollitg teats, he managed to adjast his 
rope, shouting #bove the whirl and tathult of the 
waters, 

It seemed as if all Gn ‘board wete doomed, but 
some of them might get on shore, At the moment 
be whirled the rope evér his masses of 
the vessel fell apart, and a wail of awlfal despair, the 
last ory of the perishing, went up on the wings of the 
gale, Still the rope had settled. It was evident 
that there was something yet remaining to attech it 
to, for it shook and .quivered as if im the grasp of 
human bands, Preseutly the weight of bodies 
dragged it down, thea, emerging from the blinding 
spray, feet and hands bruised and bleeding, came 
slowly labouring, three people, one of them baoying 
up and ing age ® youuger personae 
who evidently bad either dost-all heart or erength. 

“Three eheers, my \igood fellow!” cred Aleck. 
“One apiece. Rouse up, Hetty, rouse yourself, good 
woman. Herewomes teres half-drownded maviners, 
Help me in @ momeat-to pall them imtothe window. 
My eyes are blimded with the water, aed my mouth 
is full of brine. Courage cies; welll do what we 
can for you, see you safely in doors, and then— 
hullo!” he ‘ws avetrible sownd emote bis ear 
while he was aiding the -enfortinutes ¥o euter the 
lighthouse, “she's gone down 1” 

The vessel had indeed: anda the etorm was 





nowiat the Wery height of its fury the poor creatures 
suffered loag, as 


left behiud had aot there was noth- 
ling for them to cling to. 

Oue of the teseded safferets, when he felt ‘himself 
wafe tue flour of the ligathouse, sak down iu- 
sensible, completely overeome with past horror of 
luis siwation, aud Auut Hetty kad him conveyed to 


bed, where, with remedial agents, she soon brought | 


_ @ut of his swoon. ; ‘ian 

e younger person—a voy of some years 
appareutly—clang to his bedside as the poor mau 
lay movionless, crying out in fratitic tones tle nawe 
of “ fuvher.” 

Hours passed before the household becatre again 
quiet, and then the terrible experience of the last 
tniserable day had imprinted every face deeply with 
sorrow and anguish, 

Little Ida moved about quietly, aad with a look 
of inteuse feeling stamped wpon her cowntenance. 

“Ob, it was awful, Auat Hetty; wasa't iv?’’ she 
asked, with an anchildish maueer, “But I prayed 
to Heaven, and L. was sure somebedy would be 
saved.” 

“Did you ever see a wreck before ?” asked Aunt 
Hetty, curious to know what the onild would say. 

She gave a frightened look, then, gazing round has- 
tily, she said ; 


“T mustn't tell; papa wouldn't let me.” 

“Well, well, child, wait till he’s willing,” said 
Avant Hetty, secing that the tears began to come, and 
feeling sure that the little one had some wneonfessed 
sorrow on ier inind from the words she had spoken 
in her sleep, 

Meanwhile, the elderly mwa, @ ‘tall, gray-haired, 
toble-lookiag man, Termsined still eoufined to tig 
bed, natsed &y Awat Hetty. 

Iu this duty-she'was assisted by the son, & bean- 
tifal bey, who hang over him “with she most ewdear- 
ing werds and would ‘scarcely attund to bis own 
Wents, so wrapped was he # the welfare of ‘his 
father. ‘Ine third #tranger anxiously looked for- 
ward to the convalescence of his friend, and seemed 
ar the cupacity of private tutor to the young 


Atiast Mr. Leivester was ‘able to leave his bed 
for ewort periods of time. Gireat was his grativade 
towards the light-keepet and his family, aad ke 
spoke to ‘his son with regard to® compensation that 
shoul adequately testify the semse of theit obliga- 
tien. 


“Bf you eowld seo the beantiful tittle girl they 
have here, fatter,” said Meory Leicester, “ Lew sure 
you would admireher very mach. She is strangely 
shy thoagh, ##@ koops ‘at's great distanve 5 but simee 
—ince—you know what, favher—I have net weén a 
face wo beantifal,” 

“ Where is she ?’’ asked Mr. Leicester. . * Will 
she not come here? Aud, Henry,” he added, as the 
boy start+d ‘to find the child, “way that wo are 
aware how much inconvenience we iput them to, and 
( wiil remunerate them fully for their troubie.” 

It tippened chat the light-keeper had gone on 
shore, ecoompanied by the wtor, who was to find 

vi baby iatioas for Mr. Leicester, when he 
should be recovered suffiviently to bear the vemoval, 
So Auut Hetty, uvothiag loth, dressed her darliag 
carefully in ber best pink frock, aud the lovely 
citild was led in by young Heary Leie-ster himself, 
Awat Hetty only guing far enough to see if the 
Child ““made her manners” with becoming grace. 

‘“‘ Hasn't she the most beautiful bin, father—jast 
the colour ’’—he made « sudden pause—‘‘and then 
hereyes. Oh! she's @ little love! I wish ehey'd 
give het to us. Her mother is dead, poor little 
tlainng |”? : 

Mr. Leicester liad taken the ohéld on his knee, and 
was earnestly surveyiag ber, A look of perplexity 
gathered on his fate, whieh was quickly suceeeded 
by one of the deepest gloom. The child felt the 
sadness of his manuer, aad ‘her face took @ corre. 
spewing shade. 

“So youaee ‘the little daaghter of Mr. Aleok, are 
you ?” said the stranger, aitempting a emile, 

“ Yes, sir,” seid ure child, with a downcast look, 

“ Well, | should think you would be proud of your 
good father, wiro hus saved the dives of so many 





Phe child cast a yearning, timid, perplexed leok 
up ¢oward the dark eyes regurding her attentively, 

ft that puts me so muoh ia mind of little 
Neily,” groaned Mr. Leicester. “Henry, take her 
‘away, Lewnnet-bear it,’ 

“ But, father, a wild thouxht bas come inte my 
head, Swe does look like litte Bleanor, there’e no 
denying it—every motion she makes reminds me of 
her. Oh, do you think whey would let as have her ? 
‘She -hav a0 mother, you know.” 

“It ie @ wild thought, my son, 400 wild to, be 
lierboured. ‘The child is tue pet of tie lighthouse 
the idol of her father aad of her aaut, Of course they 
would net be brought to think of separation.” 

** But they might, father, Think of the advantege 
fit would be to her—she can have none here worth 
mentioning, and we should love her so dearly, She 
would be the dight aud star of our home, father.’’ 

“ ‘Hugh, you poot,” said tue elder man, smiling « 
little, “The plau isa good one, vat not possible— 
not at ail practicable. However, if it will please 
you, broach the suvject to this good lady—this is 
Auut Hetty, isn’t it, httle girl? My word for it, her 
tirat repiy will be an vjaculatioa of hortor.” 

"Phe boy, nothing daunted, did speak to Aunt 
Hetty, whose pale hes grew paler for a moment ; 
ibut ‘she very calmly referred hit to her brother, 
eaying that be hada right only, a8 far as she knew 
ve make suchs dispusitivn of his chid as he pleased, 
but that he had uothiug Yo say about the matter. 

Phe lightkeeper was quite Wngty at the wugges- 
tion, Wwatl give bis child away? They mam 
think be set light «tore by the little one, No, no; 
she was his all, and he would keep ter vill, please 
Heaven, she grew up dor au honourable iusbaud to 
claim. 

Even then, atthat mere mention, the boy’s cieck 
flushed, aud the thought came into his miad “ What 
a very beautiful. woman she will make,’’ 

It was decided that Ida should stay where she 
was, though for days after the proposition was made 
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Aleck seemed strangely unlike himself, eating and 
drinking, coming in and goiug out moodily—in fine, 
behaving as if he was very ill at ease and ex- 
Ceedingly unhappy. 

Young Henry took more notice of the child than 
ever. Little Ida became bis pet. He sold some of 
the few golden orvaments about his person to buy 
her toys. He taught her to draw a little, to paint a 
trifle, and was the means of turning her mind in an 
unbending direction towards knowledge. 

When the time came for his father and he to leave 
the lighthouse it was absolute pain to him to part 
from her. He. struggled manfully against the 
tears that would come, aud, taking her aside, he 


said : 

* Ida, I had a little sister once, who came away in 
a big sbip aud was never heard from again. She 
was drowned, was tliat little sister, but do you know 
ever since 1 saw you I have loved you for her sake ? 
1 am going to take this gold riog off from my little 
finger and give it to you. It is loose—you must 
place it away in a box and keep it for yourself, so 
when you are grown you will put it on aud think of 
me, and some day,;’ he added, keeping down the sob 
that choked him, “ I may eee you again.” 

The child clung to him, and long after he had 
gone talked and mourved for him, while Aleck, the 
light-keeper, grew more and more unlike himself, 
until it was a pain to see his moodiness and bear his 
irritable mauuer. 

Aunt Hetty. was silent, however. She neither 
attempted to condole or remonstrate with him, 

(Lo be continued.) 








Two rows of old trees in the Tuileries Garden® 
are now being cut down, in order to widen the pas- 
sage which leads from the Rue de Castiglione to the 
Solferino Brivge. Gus lamps will be placed on each 
side, but for the present fvot passengers alone will 
have the use of this road, kept open throughout the 
night. Staircases are to be coustrucied, so as to 
admit access to the terrace on the water side, and 
prevent the long turn which ig now necessary. 
‘hese improvements, long called for, will prove of 
immense advantage to the public at large. 

Norss on West Inptan HumMine Birps.—The 
West Indian humming birds are not difficult to 
obtain alive. They are generally fearless ittle 
creatures, and will often come and dart about within 
a few inches of one’s face, A practised butterfly- 
catcher can net them withease. They areespecially 
bold when: breeding, and it is said that tieir ovsts 
can be discovered by simply whirling a bat round in 
a wood where they are supposed tobe. The cock 
will at once show himself, and probably make an 
attack and then return bome. It isa common sight 
in Jamaica to see humming birds chasing, with war- 
like, if impotent intent, a “John-crow” or other 
large bird. ‘lhe latter, generally regardless of the 
enemy, quietly flies on. Humming birds seem to 
have favuurite rendezvous, or boughs upon which they 
will perch at some particular time day after day. 
A little birdlime placed in such spots will effectually 
curtail their liberty. But when caught it is by no 
means an easy matter to keep them alive. Had I not 
been suddenly called away trom Jamaica, I intended 
to construct a cage about five feet in breath, length, 
and height with the sides of fine soft fish-net; aud to 
attempt to rear the young birds from the nest. I 
should furnish the cage’with a plentiful daily supply 
of fresh-cut flowers in water, as well as with growing 
plants in pots, and would insure the presence of 
small ‘flies, upon which hamming birds principally 
feed, by exposing beneath or near the cage some 
decomposing fruit cut up. In addition, tue little 
captives could be taught to drink syrup. It is pro- 
bable that in this manner the problem of keeping 
humming birds, and perhaps of bringing them to 
England, will yet be accomplished. J. M, 

THE JEWisH NEw YEAR.—The Jews on Satur- 
day, September 12, celebrated the festival of the 
New Year. It was the first day of the month of 
Tishri, of the year 5635, reckoning from thé creation 
of the world. The Ncw Year feast lasts two days, 
and is one of the most solemn occasions, the greater 
part of the day being spent in prayer and repentance. 
Saturday was also the first of the “Ten Days of 
Peniteuce,” the teuth being termed the “ Day of 
Atorement.” ‘l'ho New Year's Festival is also desig- 
nated the ‘‘Day of Memorial,” and, from the trum- 
pets being sounded in the Jewish synagogues, the 
“Day of Blowing.” It is popularly supposed that 
on the first day of the Jewish year the sins of the 
Israelites are considered by the Almighty, and on 
the 10th it is decided what reward or punishment is 
to be meted out to them. The very strict and 
orthodox Jews now repair to the water side, and 
there indulge in prayer, hoping that as the water 
washes away all impurities, so may they be cleansed 
from all transgressions aud human weaknesses. It 


+ 





is deemed imperative that all Israelites should hear 
the sound of the cornet, which is blown in the 
synagogues on New Year's Day, and none will par- 
take of food previously. As stated above, the tenth 
day of the New Year is called the “ Day of Atone- 
ment.” This day, adhered to by nearly every Jow 
in the world, is one of fasting, and the synagogues 
are open all day, and crowded with worshippers. 
From sunset on the the 9th day of Tishri to night- 
fall on the 10th they abstain altogether from food. 
The major portion of the men in the synagogue are 
attired in long white linen gowns, symbolical of 
funereal shrouds, which are intended to remind them 
of their proximity to death, Boots are not per- 
mitted to be worn, and the worship) for the 
most part, wear slippers.. The Day of nement 
is popularly known as the ‘white fast,” as distin- 
guished from the “black fast,” which falls abont 
two months before. Ou the 15th of Tishri the Jews 
celebrate the “ Feast of Tabernacles,” which lasts 
above a week. 





THE FIRELESS HEARTH. 


Ou, the winter winds that tireless are 
At door aud window-sill! 

Oh, the barren héarths that fireless are 
As the winter days grow chill! 


I met a weazened little child, 
Who stopped me as I passed, 
Whose rags let in the tempest wild 

At every sudden blast. 


She did not ask me to. befriend, 
Nor touch my heavy cloak, 

Nor, beggar-like, her hand extend, 
No pleading word she spoke. 


But, oh, how plead those hollow eyes, 
That tiny, trembling form! 

They seemed like mute, beseeching cries 
To chide the pitiless storm. 


I asked her: Is ithunger? “No.” 
For garments warm dost roam P? 
What is it, then, poor child of woe? 
* The fire’s gone out at home,” 


Her little hand I took up then— 
How cold, how cold it felt! 

We reached the wretched tiovel-den, 
Wherein tlie old wife knelt, 


She knelt beside the cheerless hearth, 
Her wan hauds wide outspread ; 

Bat her smile seemed hardly that of earth 
When she saw we brought her bread. 


We brought the coal; we brought the wood; 
We made the old hearth blaze ; 

We heaped the board with viands good, 
Till their hearts were filled with praise, 


Bat I thought, if these such joy receive 
From a single helping hand, 

How many more we might.relieve 
Throughout this. prosperous land ! 


Oh, the wiuter winds that tireless are 
At door and wiudow-sill! 
Oh, the barren hear€lis that fireless are 
As the wiuter days grow chill. 
M. D. M. 








A STORY OF SPIRITUALISM. 


In the secluded hamlet of A, near the town of 
B, in the county of O, dwelt a young farmer, of 
whose name suffice it to give tha ‘initials ‘8. G. 
Shortly after arriving at man’s estate. 8, G: grew 
weary of celibacy, and, as he used gaily to say, 
of being a husbandman without a wife. “He was of 
a lively turn; accordingly he paid his addresses to 
@ young woman, the daughter of poor but respect- 
able parents. 

Notwithstanding her inferior station, Mary 
was universally and justly voted the village belle. 

Though S. G. occupied but a small farm he was 
a tall young fellow, and certainly a catch for a girl 
of lowly position. His addresses» were, therefore, 
readily accepted by Mary, and a day was fixed for 
their union. In the meauwhile §.'G. purchased a 
ring to supplement as a guard ‘the plain hoop of gold 
intended for the bride’s fourth finger. 

Upon it in a concisé ‘couplet was engraven a 
motto, which briefly expréssed the faithful saying 
that the keenest material blade is of no ayail to 
sever the genuine tie of mutual affection. 











But what earthly ligature can resist the viewless 
blades of destiny? 

The duration of life is for each of us altogether 
doubtful. 

On the day appointed for the nuptials of S. G. and 
Mary ——~ the vital filament ofthe affianced bride- 
groom was suddenly snapped. <A coroner's jury 
returned the verdict usual in such deplorable cases. 

On receiving the sad intelligence of her lover's 
decease Mary fell senseléss. She rémained in a 
state of apparent coms until night. 

Returning consciousness brought tears to her 
relief. She immediately retired to bed, but not to 


She now awoke, still weeping, nor ever once 
closed her eyes which were wide open, when she 
distinctly heard the parish church clock strike the 
hour of midnight. As nearly as she could jadge 
twenty minutes after that her little bedroom became 


filled with a phosphorescent vapour, which gradually 


condensed itself into the. semblance, of a human 
form shrouded in # white, garment. .There stood 
8. G., seemingly in his habit as he lived—a rural 
blouse. But he appeared taller than in life, nearly 
equalling the stature of the bed-post nigh which he 


Ere Mary could adjure the spectre to speak it 
spoke. It said, apparently with effort, in a low, 
husky and measured vuice : 

“ Lam the spirit of 8S. G.” 

Then followed an unearthly chorus of invisible 
beings—the inarticulate burden of a spirit song. 

“ Why do you appear to me?” gasped the terrified 
girl. “ What would you have me to do?” 

“Come with me.” 

“ With you-—whither?” 

“To the summer land, Mary. To the spirit home 
which you who have not yet passed its portals call 
the grave. There, in the frésh perpetual fountains, 
to cool the burning fever of your too fond love.” 

“Surely,” said Mary, “you are not a wise spirit. 
I have not yet departed this life.” 

“That,” replies the apparition, “matters not, 
You will know more anon. Come.” 

“T will not,” said the maiden. 

“Come, I say,” reiterated the ghost, now in s 
tone of thunder, 

“ Already I feel the approach of daybreak. Come 
ere its first glimmer shall compel me to depart and 
terminate this manifestation, Come,” and with a 
materialized hand, which, though cold and clammy, 
was as palpable as her own, the spirit seized her by 
the arm. “Come! come!” 

“No!” shrieked Mary. No! I tell youl will not 
come. Let go of me. Ah!” And, collecting her 
whole strength in her voice, she uttered a piercing 
scream, which alarmed the house, and. immediately 
summoned all its inmates to her bedside. 

She has been dreaming, after all, not only that she 
had seen 8. G.’s ghost, but that her betrothed, 
S. G., was dead. All the other antecedents to his 
imaginary appearance were only the baseless fabric 
of a vision, except in so far as the vision had some 
foundation in the fact that S. G. and herself were 
indeed going to be married. Their nuptials actually 
took place within a very few days, and the lads and 
lasses at it sang jocular songs on the occasion. One 
of them in particular bore a burden which strongly 
reminded her of the chorus. she had heard in her 
dream, It was simply as follows: 

“ Tol de riddle lol de. day.” 
—(Punch's Pocket Book. 1876.) 








A Romantic Sturky.—The recent death of a Ger- 
man Princess has recalled the story of her daushter’s 
romantic marriage. In Germany princesses are badly 
off for husbands. They are bound by a rigid etiquette 
to marry only princes; and as these are as poor as 
themselves the princes generally look for wives else- 
where. ‘I'he Princess Charlotte Frederica, of 
Schwarzvurg-Sonderhausen, was travelling with her 
mother iu Switzerland, nearly twenty years ago, 
wieu from the windows of a hotel at Zurich she saw 
a man with the face and the figure of an Antinous. 
He was engaged harnessing horses to a carriage, and 
was the son of a groom. He was not merely su- 
perbly handsome, but had the manners of a nobleman, 
His name, however, like his origin, was very plebeian 
—Jud. But the princess fell desperately in love with 
him at first sight, and after much entreaty obtained 
the consent of her mother tooffer Jud her hand. He 
was rather alarmed at first by the idea of marrying 
priucess, but there was no lack of encouragement, 
and the marriage took place. It has been a very 
happy match. Jud had the good sense to educate him- 
seif, and is now one of the chief ufficers on the staff 
of the Swiss army. 
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SNOWDRIFT: 


A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue unexpected swoon into which Mrs, Fearon 
had fallen recalled the lovers to a sense of their pusi- 
tion, They recognized the fact that they were not 
@lone, and rap to render what assistance was in their 
tower. 

Dr, Poynter assured.them that there was no cause 
for alarm. She had merely been attacked with a 

ing Cointierg, and would soon recover. Nor was 

@, wrong. rs. Fearon quickly opened her eyes, 

Jooked wildly around her, and ‘shut them again 

when they rested on the doctor’s expressive ciunte- 
mance, : 

She presently said she felt low and ill, and wished 
to retire to rest, and did not doubt that a long and 
quiet night would establish her health. 

Leonie offered her arm, ‘and Mrs. Fearon, leaning 
upon it, went to her bedroom, 

The evening passed quietly without her. Dr. 
Poynter read a book; Leonie pated and sang. 
Denbigh was apparently serenely happy, but he did 
not talk much, He was asking himself what he had 
gained by getting back Leonvie’s love. Could lie 
trust her? Would she not deceive him again, as 
Guy Hardress had predicted? Then he was worried 
‘with a thought of the consequences of the rash 
promise he had made Dr. Poynter. Could he enjoy 
perfect happiness while he had the oath he Lad taken 
hanging over him like a sword? Gradually tlie 
shadows fell, and so wrapped was he in his own re- 
flections that Leonie spoke twice to him before lie 
noticed that she had left the piano and was sitting by 
his side on a sofa, * 

“You are cpprvesed, my love,” she said. “Is it 
your mother’s illness which alarms you? If eo, I 
an assure you that there is no danger. She was 
sleeping placidly when I came downstairs, Give 
yourself up to bappiuess and me,” 

“T will, my darling,” he replied, gazing lovingly at 
her, and speaking with his wonted energy, “I will! 
Nothing shall step between us, I will cast care to 
the winds. You are my love. We will live for one 
pe ges and make a heaven for each other here on 
earth,’ 


In this sort of conversation the evening passed, 
and the doctor did not appear to hear their remarks, 
or if hé did he paid no attention to them, being 
‘absorbed in his book, 
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{ SSNoWDRIFT.”) 


On the following day Mrs. Fearon appeared at 
breakfast as if nothing had happened. It was very 
cold, and a few days’ frost had enabled those fond of 
skating to venture upon the ice. 

Skating was a favourite amusement of Denbigh 
Fearon’s, and he started with Leonie, for & sheet of 
ornamental water in the park. She was wrapped in 
furs and looked very pretty. 

Mrs. Fearon and the doctor were left alone in the 
breakfast-room, 

Dr. Poynter waited for ler to break the oppressive 
silence which reigned. 

She did so, saying: 

“For pity’s sake speak to me! The name you 
uttered last right has wrung my heart. Speak, oh, 
speak! Lét me hear more, thcugh it is as if one had 
come from the grave when I listen to you.” 

* You bave asked me, Emmeliné, and I obey you. 
replied Dr. Poynter. “ You shall hear all, though 
much of what I shall say to you will resemble a 
twice.told tale. 

“Five and twenty years ago I was a young man 
and you were a lovely girl. It was as Arthur Wain- 
wright, a medical student, that you knew me. A 
relation left me some money on condition that I 
would take his name, TI have doue so, and the 
identity of Arthur Wainwright is merged in that of 
Dr. Poynter. You plighted your troth to me, and I 
worshipped the ground you trod upon; but in an evil 
hour you met Feuron, a richer man than I, and you 
matried him. 

** Your treachery nearly dealt me my death blow. 
You were falser than all my fancy fathoms. I was 
attacked with fever, and with difficulty recovered. 
You thought me dead, but I lived and watched your 
career, 

“I was pleased when your eldest child was stolen 
from you, though Heaven knows I ‘had no hand in 
that business, and T was mad with joy when your 
husband was reported drowned in the Persian Gulf. 
I thought that I had conquered my love for you, but 
since I have met you again the flame of years ago 
burns brightly in my breast, and 1 am as much your 
slave as ever.” 

These words affected Mrs. Fearon deeply. 

‘“* My relations compelled me to betray you, and be 
false to my vows,” she said. “I never loved Fearon, 
though I tried to do my duty when I became his 
wile. Your image, Arthur, was always present to 

e!” 

“If that is so, I will not hesitate to renew the 
affection I once professed for you,” answered Dr, 
Poynter, “ We are older now, aud more staid, but 


» 





our hearts can beat as warmly as those who are 





younger and more susceptible, Ours is no haat? 
passion, to be reperited of at leisure. If you will take 
me for a husband, Emmeli:e, T shall not regret that 
I remained ‘single for your sake.” 

Mrs. Fearon, with a candour which convinced him 
of her sincerity, walked to his clair, and, puttiug her 
hand in his, said; 

“Take me, Tam yours.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it. Thus 
was the compact arranged. 

The strange ineeting and renewal of affection be. 
tween the lovers of years gone by was exulained ta’ 
Denbigh and Leonie, and Dr, Poyuter led Mra. Pearont 
to the altar’a fortuight after the reconciliution be- 
tween them. 

The younger people went abroad to spend the 
honeymoon, but the doctor and his wife passed that 
Blissful’ period at Highfield Lodge, where it was 
conceded by Denbigh that the doctor and hig 
mother might continue to reside as long as it pleased 
them. 

Six months slipped away, and then Denbigh re- 
turned from « long tour with Leonie, but he did not 
seem happy. 

His mother noticed that his face exhibited trares 
of care and inward suffering, and he did not exhibit 
that tenderness in his manner to Leonie that so 
young a wife had a right to expect. 

Was it possible that he had discovered his idol to 
be unworthy of‘his idolatry, and tliat he had set his 
affection upon a thing of cluy, that only required 
minute inspection for its thorough unworthiness to 
to be detected ? : 

There’was no open discontent manifested by him, 
however, and hé seemed to have accepted his position 
with all humility. 

Leonie was at times capricious, and quarrels 
ensued between them, he usually conquering in the 
end, because he was so firm aud would not give way 
to her. 

These differences widened the breach existing be- 
tween them. and, to the eyes of a mother, it was 
clear that they led anything but a happy life. 

Denbigh threw himself heart and soul into agriculs 
tural and sporting pursuits, In the season he was 
always out with his dog and gun. He farmed some 
of bis own laud, and contrived to occupy his time 
insuch a way that remorse could not much affect him. 

Dr. Poynter and the late Mrs. Fearon were quietly 
happy. Their union was evideutly productive of 
peace and blissful results, ‘The past, by common 
consent, was never touched upon, and each tried 
to labour at the production of contentment, if not of 
happiness, 
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Thus two years glided along, when events occurred 
which disturved the even tenor of the way of the in- 
mates of Highfield Lodge 

Christmas had come round again with its festivities 
and rejoicings. 

Dr. Poynter and his wife, Denbigh and Leonie, 
were sented ronnd the fire on Christmas Eve, just.as 
the latter couple had eat two years before, when Guy 
Hardress made bis impndent appearance on the scene 
—an appearance which cost him so dear, 

December had been ushered in with frost and 
snow. Great drifts were to be seen if the roads‘and 
on the fields ; locomotion was , and the sides | 
of the Derbyshire bills were bi.den “by s gee 
mantle. 

The doeter piled fresh logs upon ‘the ‘fire, and: 
brewed a bowl of steaming punch, with a cunning 
mixture of euragoa rum, for which he had «| 


boasted recipe. 

* Fill high your YP" he exclaimed. Brae 
is an old-fashi d Cori , such as we bear of by 
tradition, and we will keep it én an old-fashioned 
way. Lasiies, you may venture to moisten your tips, 
for I, as a medical man, prescribe for you, and there 
is no appeal from the ordersof a dector. Denbigh, 
my friend, let the flowing bowl chase the care- 
shadows from your young brow for once. This is 
Christmas Eve: Be light and gay, and follow my 
praiseworthy example in drinking the health of our 
wives, the best dtiem@e@bat men can have in, the 
world!” : 

He emptied SEES and so did Denbigh, while | 
the ladies, ‘iy the gracefal compliment, 
sipped the insinmating stzture with @ sort of 
timorous gratificawon, as if Geari@l ef the after con- 
sequences of induirence. 

Scarcely were the glasses replaced, minus their 
contents, on the table, than a peculiat meise was heand 
at the window. It resembled the scratching of a 
dog, and was accompanied by a whining sound. The 
window was the same one which, in the Venetian 
style, opened on the lawn, and through which Guy 
Hardress had effected an entrance. 

Denbigh began to tremble, he knew not why. Dr, 
Poynter started to his feet and listened attentively. 
Again the voise was heard, this time more dis- 
tinctly. 

Two years had elapsed since the conviction of Guy 
Hardress 

Was there some secret understanding between 
him and Leonie? Had become to take her away 
from him? ‘I'bese were the questions which passed 
rapidly through Devtigh Fearon’s mind. 

He had not the courage to.go to the window, 
but the docter, being made of, sterner staff, did. not 
hesitate. He walked boldly across .the 100m, and, 
drawing back the curtaius, unfastened a bolt, throw- 
ing the window open, and peering forth inte the 
darkness, 

The vauit of heaven war lit up with.a, myriad of 
stars, which scivtillated in the frosty air, and.the 
Vast masses of suow which had recently fallen were 
pint in fautasiic: heaps. in all directions, the 

nches of the trees being weighed down with their 
burden, 

Dr. Loynter beheld asight which interested him 
far more tian did the snowy landscape. Before him 
atood aa old man, clad in the garb of one with whom 
the world has not deait too well. His hat was old 
and baitered, his threadbare coat was buttoned up 
to the chiu ; iu his hand: he carried.a stout cudgel, 
which bad helped bim om his way. He trembled 
with the cold, aud his silver jocks fluttered in the 
breeze, and vied in their whiteness,with the purity 
of the driven suow itself. His face was, thin and 
pinched, not exactly by actual want. se much.as by 
@ long serves. of privations. 

Passing by the doctor, he walked, imto the room, 
and,removing his battered hat with the politeness 
ofa true geutlemun rather than the cringing servility 
of a beggar, be exclaimed, in a voice that shook with 
exposure to the weather, or from.ege@ud/ weak. 
Bess ; 

Ladies, I beg your pardon for this anceremonious 
intrusion. Lama poor old man, a wanderer, with 
whom fortune has dealt hardly, though I am. aut 

nniless. | was ou my way to « village named 

arlock, not far from here whea I lost myself, and 
dreaded lest I should perish amidst the eaow. The 
light which streaned from your wiedow emboldened 
me to beg a shelter, not for the night—I will aot 
presume so far upon yoar geod gature—but for. an 
bour oF two, wotil | cen rest mg weary Lebs end 
put some warimti into my old bones. .f you. choose 
to refuse m:- this fxvour, and do not eave to-extend 
your-huspitality tome, say so, aud 1 will go forth 
again aud meet dean, though Lde not wish 80 die for 
atime. Lunave work tudo iu the world vet. Yes, 
yes, work to do—wek to do,” he repeated, with 
unction, as if he evjoyed the contemplation of what 





“ Make yourself perfectly at home, my good sir, I 
beg of you,” replied Dr, Poynter. ‘“ You shall stay 
here and be a welcome guest as long as you like. 
We are Christians, and we do not tura people out to 
die in the snow " . ; 


you among the number, have given the elder Fearon 
up, and thought him dead, You are wrong ; he lives. 
More than that, he isin England. He is here!” 

As he spoke he rose from his chair, drew himself 
up to his full height, and placed-hia band upon his 
breast to give force and significance to his.words. 

The doctor recovered from his stupefaction and 

p omptly : 





“Who jis this ?” demanded the un- 

known, in « firmer of voiee, and addressing the 

Mrs, Fearon, Rake 
“My hasband 







was made and the occasion became a real 

The strange guest asked who Denbigh*was and 
ongratulated him upon possessing a pretty wife, 
He made himself generally avreeabls, and an hour 
after his singular arrival nobody was at all surprised 
at in an arm-chair in front of the fire. 
He appeared to be a member of the family. 

Dr. Poynter said-so, remarking : 

“ This pany, end fon, sir, appear 
to 

“Ha, bal” dnughed the olf man. “That wo 


vea ‘ athe _ wi 
or le i matter not 
esheets 


my te 4 " 
Augean stable, cleanse it with the-wigoarefa Her- 
cules. The trae Angean stableis she mind of man, 
sir, When that becomes polluted and defiled it is 
indeed a Herculeas task to cleanse it. The amount 
of labour required te effect its purification is trmly 
wonderful.” 

The doctor stared at the strange guest when he 
spoke in this way. He was evidertly a man,of some 
reading er education. Who could he be? “What 
‘could he be? ! 

It was in vain he.asked himself. 

“ This,” continued the strange guest, “is how 
Christmas Eyve.shou!d be apent. That is my opinion, 
and I give it you for what it is worth. The members 
of a family meet together, and perfect harmony, exists 
between them, ostensibly at Teast. You see, sir, I 
am carrying out your remarks about my membership 
of the family.” 

As it was growing late Mrs. Poynter expressed a 
desire to svithdraw, and, of course, she was followed 
by Leonie. She pleaded a slight indisposition, and, 
ia truth, she was got well. 

Whenever she looked up she found the eyes.of the 
strange fixed npon her,and, old as be was, 
there was fire enongh in them to penetrate to her 
heart. She knew not why, but she was strengely 
uneomfortable under his searching gaze, and she ex- 
perienced a feeling of intense relief when she 
from his ce. 

The doctor, whe was in excellent spirits, expressed 
his intention of sitting @ late, bat Denbigh, after 
smoking a cigar, followed his wife, 

Consequently, now the strange guest aud Dr, 
Poynter were left ‘together over the third bow! of 
puneh, which the doctor had bréwed with his -accus- 
tomed skill. 

It was now one o'clock in the morning. 

They drew their chairs mear the fire, and the 
strange guest said; 

“Phis is as it should be. “We are alone. While 
she was in the room J, did not feel myself at liberty 
tospeak, Now my tongnueis untied, and [ will un- 
fold a tale, Dr, Poynter, which the ghost of let's. 
father said wil] freeze your ” Mine is no 
accidental visit, Iam not a wail, « stray,# poverty- 
stricken ‘wanderer, thengh my share of this world's 
goods is limited. I came here by di-sign, doctor ; and 
if you will kindly lend me your ear, yeu shall know 
the reason of my comieg—way moléve, my purpose 
shail be explained to you.” 

Dr. Poynter made no answer. He sat as one 
paraly but his eyes were riveted on thesirange 
guest as if by a species of fascination. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
“Ty18 house, sir,” eontinued the stranger, “is the 
of Mr. Fearea, senior, though it has lony, 





lay before im, 


been in the possession of his son. Must people, aud 


Pe h logs piled onthe hearth, more punch 
res were on ! 
festivity. 


} “EP Deederstand you rightly, you declare yourself 


learon, the merchant who waseaid to have 
wed in the Persian Gulf.” 





bope that you do not suppose for a moment 
going to believe in your identisg with the late Mr, 
evidence. 


Fearon without some Your asecttioa is 


ansupported, and—” 
“No, it isn’t!” interrupted the olf man. “I have 
“eeon to my bankers, my brokers, and other met of 
ix aud here are copies of affidavits 


| business 
4-made by them, in which the7 declare that | am the 


long missing Fearon, whose place you, sir, have 
usu Aas 

As he spoke he hande’ a bundle of papers, which 
he took from the treast-pocket of his coat, to Dr. 
Poynter, who,wead them attentively, afterwaris 
handing them back; but‘ the straage gaest pushed 
them away, saying : 

“ Keep or burn them as yen choose, Theoriginals 
‘are safe, I only brought the copies for your inspec- 
tion, for it was in town that I first heard of your ex- 
istence ’’ s Lo he 

apposing all sou advance to be true Mr,—-— 
Mr." began De. Poynter, 

“Mr. Fearon, doctor ;.give me my nam*, ‘There ts 
ne supposition about it. am “Mr, Fearon!” cried 
the strange guest. “‘Go on; but address’ me pro- 


rly.” 
me Very well, Mr. Fearon, [ will humour yoo tn 
this insvance,” auswered the doctor, with a pitying 
smile; “thongh I have no more right tose you 
are Mr, Fearon than that yom are an escaped Tanatic 
from some asylum in the immediate viciuity. Sap. 
pose I say that you are all you say you are, you must 
admit that this house is ne place for you,” 

* What, «ir!’” vociferated the old man, “You 
dare tell me this house—my own house—is no place 
for me! Will impudence go farther? Itis wo place 
for you and your paramour, for such I wil) calla 
woman who is, upiaithfal Yo her marfinge vows. 
Emweliae had no of wy cake vv gre os 
justified in marryivg you or any else. | Yu pal 
Um ghey ig ‘Wait a Jew days, and the how will 
show you the fallacy of this idea. “1 shall turn you 
and the woman you cal yout wife out of. tt, and if 
you have any money.of your own, you may live npoa 
it, for, by Pee ! not a fattling of mine shalt 
nourish, *. 

“ Pray do not become violent,” said Dr. ‘Poynter, 
sosthingly. “There is nct the slightest necessity 
for the exercise of any malevolence, I am desply in- 
terested iu your statement..aod wish to discuss wat- 
ters amicably. I wigh to arrive at the truth, and vou 
cannot blame me for refusing to take everything you 

for grauted without corryborative proof, ‘fell me 
what you istend to do. Your wrath, shoald aot fall 
upon me ; uer should yon overwhelm yout wife with 
your reproaches, because we were both ignorant of 
your existence whea we married. YT am supposing 
now, for the sake of argument, that you are 
the Fearon who was supposed to be drowned in the 
Persian Gulf. 

PL ages Sper ee 

yqnest, © My a bigam youxrs 
her paramour. Nota word, Old as lam, IV beat 
no exculpation, You have asked me what intend 
to do. 1 willsell you, In the first T ensintain 
that my wile should never have forgotten me, I was 
very kind and guod to her. She was aad Iinade 
uer rica, ‘here was no end of my devotion to her, 
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and she kiiew ‘my dbjection to » widow ‘tmarrying 
again. T will osahey, bets her. She totk ‘you ‘to ‘her 
heart, Which should have been all mine. Yes, all 
mive, for éver; and she titty keep you. If you ttave 
portion of. this world’s. goods, so much the better 
for you, for I would Hot give vither.a shilling'to keep 
you [rot the ‘ fouse 
es This is ‘bareh language, Mr. ‘Pearon,” satd Dr. 
oynter. 

a It is harsh, but itis merited, sir,” ‘the olf 
thin, “What do you suppose ‘me alive durin 
m aa among the Africans’? “You'dou't know 
Then ‘will tell you, though you might guess. ‘It 
was 2'firts hope of escape sone duy- antl or 
rétdrn to ‘ny wife, Whom 1 pictured to’ await. 
ing for ‘me With open ‘arms wnd tig to’the Al-. 
mighty Power that the report ‘of ‘my death ‘might’ 
bave n6 foundation infact.” 

“You ate excited to-ni You wilt'be odimertn’ 
the morring,” said Dr. . "Let me beg of 
you to rest here this night, and we will, to-morrow, 
resume this peinful discussion, 1 am a man of inde- 
gg ie ese! myself, and ‘have ® profession, eo that, 

waut nothing from you. With your Wife, us*you 
call her, if you can satisfy:*ker of your identity, you 
may settle your differences ; if she chooses to remain 
with tre, I'shall ‘not drive ‘her from'me ” 

«1 will not stay in the,eame house with so guilty 
a woman,” answered the strange guest. ‘“ My mis- 
sion is accomplished,-and Igo. -Yes. Dark and 
cheerless as the night is, I will go to the nearest vil- 
lage and week réetuge at an ‘inn. This house is no 
place for me untill have driven you and your wile, 
as you call her, from it,” 

“If you are determined and headstrong, I suppose 
you must bave your way,’ said thedociwr. “But 
hope ‘you willallow me to « Shet your son | 
Denbigh accompany -you with a lantern. If I ‘tell 
him thatit is my wish he should see you'to Harlock, | 
which I think is the nearest village, le will-do so. 
Hedoesnot know who you are, aud I ishall net en- 
ligtten him. If you choose to ‘bestow your confidence 
upou him, as you bavethought fit %0 bestow itapon 
me, you are at Jiberty to do so, ‘A wiltal man’ 
nrust have his way. You ‘refuse to‘stayhere, aod | 
will not endeavour to dissuade ‘you “from your ititen-’ 
tion of ging away, théngh I repest you showldinve 
some one with you. Tie stowdrilts are dangerous, ' 
the night is cold, and there is no possibility:of way-: 
ing with certainty that ‘you would reach ‘the ‘villyge' 


by! yourself.” 

“Send my ‘son,” extitimed ‘the old wan, “atid I’ 
shal) thank you for your courtesy and consi iin. 
It tea long, chedrless walk, «nd ® father has’s right 
to look to his ‘son for protection.” 

“Wait a few mindves, if ‘you please, and I will’ 
send Mr. Denbigh Fearon to you,” said Dr. Poynter. 
“He is, L fear, a¥leep by this time, and he will linve 
to dreés imself. However, I undertake to iuduce 
him ‘too with you, without breakfng a word'to him, 
respecting your identity, as I said before.” 

The strange guest nodded his head, and the doctor, 
ligi ting a candle, left the apartment. ‘He proceeded 
to Denbigh’s room, and knocking at ‘the door, ex- 
claimed : 

“Denbigh, get up! I want you. Get up.at onee. 
I want you particularly !’’ 

ere wasa subdued answer,.as from # man half- 
asleep, half-awake, andthe doctor waited while Den- 
bigh shuffled on his clothes. Presently he opened 
the door and came outside. 

‘“* What do you'want?’’ he asked, petulantly, “It 
is ‘very odd that you should disturb-me atshis time 
of night. If you have bing to say, will not to- 
morrow do ae well? Ugh!’ he added, shivering, 
‘+ How icold it ts 1” \ 

“To-morrow will not dos well,” replied the:doo- 
tor, emphatically. “I want you ‘to bewf sérvies +o 
me to-night.” 

“(hen I flatty refuse,” said Denbigh. 

“Zou davenct, you sumhot, Remember your bond. 
You havesworn to bey me. I call upon yon now— 
this momeut, Denbigh Pearon—to fulfil your vow, 
You are my slave for ‘one deousiononiy. “Phe time 
istome. ‘I'he occasion is at hand. You -catnut, 
must ‘not, ‘Tefrse me. “Task you—1 command you to 
do my bidding.” 

Denbigh Fearon uttered'a groav. The ‘hour that 
he ‘had ‘dreaded*for'a long ‘time had come at last. It 
wastrue. He was ‘the bond-slave of the man who 
stuod ‘before ‘him, The doctor had promised to per- 
forma vertain ‘thing, and he had kept his word; and 
now it was Denbigh’s turn tokeep his. He did not 
see how he could escape from tie position in which 
be hai placed ‘himself. So he requested the doctor 
to waituotil he bed completed dressing himeeif, aad 
be would join him. 

The doctor bade him dress himself to go out in the 
snow, for he would have to leave the h: ge: and he 
put on the warmest and thickest garme xs chat he 
had, with waterproof buots to keep out the suow. 





There was a ‘smoking-room hard by, and thither 
Dr. Poynter led Denbigh, saying te’ had something 
of a ‘private nature to commfunioste, and Denbigh 
followed him, wonderingly. 

When the room was teathed the Goctor ex- 
claimed: 

“ Listen attentively to me. Ourstrange guest of | 
this -évening is desirows of ret the village 
called Harlock, whichis ‘some ‘four miles distant. I) 
bave-uaderteken that you sball.accompasy him, tell, 
ing him that you know the way, end that you will, 
‘see him safe tothe vi iun.”” ’ 

Denbigh Fearon laughed-aloud, : 

“ There is nothing very dreadful in that,” ‘he said, 
‘cheerfully. I thought that were going to en- 
join upon me something-of a dreadful nature, Why,, 
maa, the conception o: the idea. does bredit alike to, 
jyour hand and heart. I honour.you for it. Poor old, 
man! The road. is dangerons, blocked as itis 
with snow, I know one drift whioh nearly engulfed 
‘my horse and trap. this prorsigg. It is half-way 
\bétween hete ahd the village. ‘I'he road crosses a 
‘bit ef commonvor waste land, and an old gravel ‘pit 
‘ison the left. This is fallof drift enow, ands the; 
‘track is outy observable by the marks.of the carriages. 
‘that. have. traversed it, and nothing bat a hedge, 
covered with snow bides the pit and separates it ; 
‘from the road, i is onsy enough for a stranger to 
‘fall. in. and be smothered.” j 

“Exactly... lyhave thought of all that,” rejoined ; 
'Dr, user ; “aud when you reach this snowdrift ; 
yn oblige-me by leading the old man. towards ; 

tt.” 


“Bat, great Heaven! he will perish.” 


“Tt is my wish thet he should do so,and you; 


I | 'mnat conduct him ‘to hie fate,” replied the doctor,, 


‘calmly. P 

Deubigh Fearon staggered, and fell baok agaiuet; 
‘hall; is: face blanched and bis liatbe trembled. 

“Do goa waut -me to begome.a-murderer'? and of ' 
‘an old man?” bhe-said, 

‘* 1 do,” ceaponded. the doctar, whorwas stern and 
\releutiess as iate itself. “ ‘I‘bat old man’s hours are | 
‘numbered, He must die this night—-ask me not} 
‘why; 1 cannot tell. you. Remember youroath! Ail 
\you. have to-do ig to lead im ato the enowdriftand , 
leave him. .No/blame. will etiach togou, Allth- 
‘domesties are in-bed. No one will see.you leave the 
house, Got,once ; he awsits you.” 

“his is horrible!” mowaed Deubigh Fearon. 

a Your -oath-your oath |” hissed Dv. Poynter in 
‘Dis ear, 

This adjaration evted.like an electric shock upon 
Denbigh, who promised compliance, eaying.: 

“1 willobey.. (Lead me tong’ vietim,”’ 

_. There was aluutera in the ball, whieh Dr. Poynter 
lighted, and, putting it-inte Deabigh's hands, ushered 
him iuto the sitting-room, where he had left.the old: 
man, 

“ Here tis your guide,” he) said, , 

“IT am much indebted to him,” rejoined the strange 
guest ; ‘and, siz, 1 am obliged to yeua:for your con- 
‘sidvration ; nevertlieless, We part as enemies. Guod 
night. Young man, I wi!) quitthis house as leutered 
it,” he added te Denbigh, going:te the 'wmdowand 
unfastening it, 

Denbigh followed him, showing .4. light: with ‘the 
lantern, His -heart, palpitated wildiyjand he knew 
that he was'about 40 perpetrate an atrosigus ‘vriine, 
but he did mot kuow that he was to be¢he.maurderer 
of his father, 


te 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tv was @ ‘bitter uight,and the wind, voming from 
the east,'tore along the narrow country oes, aod 
‘swept over the fields and open space with resistiess 

i sod waaten fury 
i ‘was deeper 
and thicker than it had ‘been dmown to be for mauy 
years, and the snow itself day im drifts ®o large that 
meny roads were in certain plaves impassable. 

The snowdrift of whieh Dewbigh Perron ‘had 
spokeu as being especially dungerews was ealculated 
to had many 8 stranger -unacquaimed with ‘the 
coustry into danger. 

If « travellor turned a few ypaces'on‘one ‘side and 
planged overtite buried hedge, ‘he ‘was precipitated 
into the disused gravel-pit, on ‘the farsler wide -of | 
which the drivenisnow Jay in the:shape ‘of ‘a wall-or 
perpendicular mountain, huving been stayed in its. 
cuurse by lieaps of déuris left tnere by the ex- 
owvators, 


This pitfall was sure to eugulf ary: one falling into 
it, aud to hold bin in a sight embrace, if he did not 
sink-over bis head and ‘be smothered ‘at once. 

To add tothe perie of the way -on this particular 
Obristmas movning, ‘for the Eve was pavt and gone, 
a fresh snowstorm ‘commenced, and ‘the thick, 
feathery flakes fell with euch blinding profusion that 





only aanan like Denbigh, who from long usage knew 


‘every inch of the ground, eould have.made any way 
against it. 

The state of the weather.appalled even him, and 
‘he said to the strange guest when they had crossed 
the lawn and reached tle main‘road : 

“If you will pardon me for my suggestion, sir, I 
will say that it is foolhardiaess on your part to ven- 
ture forth on such a-wight-.as this,’’ 

“Young man,” rejoined the .etrange guest, in a 
‘tone of mild remoastrance and paternal reproof, 
““you do not seem to and d the ing of 
‘words. Yours is not a suggestion; it is a personal 
remark.” 

““ Tf you understand my meaning, what does it 
matter? though I aimit accuracy fs always to be 
walued, I may call myself master of Highfidld 
Lodlye, ‘for ‘Dr, Poynter, ‘thy father-in-law, is on! 
there on ‘Sufferance, and—aud,” ‘he stammered, “* 
hwve a great mind 'to PMK ‘dll ‘anf ask you to‘stay.”’ 

“Risk! what risk?” ‘demanded Mr. Fearon, ‘as 
the strange guest hud culled himeslf, “ Are you not 
measter'of ‘your own hoase ?” 

“ You donot understand me,” said Denbigh. 

“Possibly not, However, towave:you any farther 
trouble, I will tell you that I have very stroug and 
forcible reasons for aot sleepiag- under your roof to- 
night, though | beg to acknowledge your kindness ia 
offering me sheker, Pertaps at some future time I 
‘shall -be-able to ‘avail myself df your invitation, and 
‘under bappier auspices,”’ 

Deabigt Fearon maie ‘no reply. 
‘tern before him, he treagel 





Holding the lan- 
along through the 


| ‘blinding snow, and the old man followed close be- 


hind him, Who shall say what tis emotions were at 
lbeholiling ‘his ‘son after so long as dbsence? He did 
juot think fit to reveal himsdif jast then, and Denbigh 
led-trim on to destruction. If ‘he ‘had ‘spoken a few 
‘timely words ‘how iifferent tie ‘face ‘might have 
'bven'l Denbigh's ‘veart was‘'ascold-as te snow on 
whieh he walved. He ‘had ‘sousd Himself to Dr 
'Peyuser, ‘and promised 'towbey tim on oue occasion. 
only, ‘Dhetime had come, aad he longed to get his 
‘foul work over aud return-o ‘tie home, and stifle 
the remembrance of his crime, if he could. 

At length that part of ‘the'read which Mr. Fearon 
‘had so much cause to dread was reached, There 
were landmarks by which Deubigh knew it, and he 
(purposely turned out of the beaten track, aod hold- 


jing ap the lantern, exclaimed : 


“Turn to the leh. I will follow you in « 
'momett.” 

Tue strange guest Obeyed tiim, and stumbled 
through the snow, and over the heige, and precipi- 
‘tated “himself iuto'the @rift, into whivh tie fell up'to 
ithe armpits. In vain did he struggle'to extricate 
‘himself. ‘The more he ‘moved the deeper he sank. 

Help !—hel p nie!” ‘he cried, ‘in an azonized tone. 
“1 em dnthe drift! Help me, or I perish !”” 


(To be continued.) 
EE 


Tie Sotith Kensington Maseum has jnet made the 
purchaye of the Japausse oullectiin of M. Bing, df 
Puris, consisting of ‘brouzes, pottery, and lacquer 
work. 

Me. Devry Forrnum has lent to the collection 
lim the South Ken-ington Museam of the wax moilels 
ivy Michael Angelo a metalion portrait, in wax, of 
ithe great master'at the age of eighty-eight, taken 
‘from life by Lien Leoue iu 1562. 

Mn. Wooun or, the sculptor, new has ‘in hand @ 
tatatae of Mr. Field, who first projected the new Law 
‘Courts. Tue statue will bethe first placed in the 
‘Courts, As at present arranged jour ew Palace of 
Justice is to-be tinished:by 1881. 

BengvoLence;—The following pleasing instance 
‘of benevolence is recorded by a late traveller in 
Norway :—“‘ At every great festival, as Obristmas, 
Easter, etc.,a sheaf of corn is placed on the roof of 
ithe ‘house, thet even the sparrows may participate in 
ithe general joy,” 

Ta Lontion and ‘North-Western Ruilway Co, 
were sammoned at Liverpvol, ‘recently, ander the 
provisions of she Contagious Disexses (Animals) Act, 
for negl-otiag-to'have ‘sone cuttte trudks cleadsed. 
They were eouvivted wad ‘ived 2051, 

Faom Viena we have news ‘of the death of the 
Dake of Modena. ‘I'he devexsed was ‘born on the 
let of June, 1819, aod had consequently just 
‘completed ‘his fifwy-sixth year, He'succee:iel so the 
dukedom in 1846, but was diapognessed in 1860, wien 
Modena waa united to Sardinia by Kiang Victor Bm- 
imanuel, 

AN interesting and unusual occurrence took place 
at the Mansion House.recently. Ou the Lord Mayor 
taking his seat in the justice-room his lordship was 
informed that there was not a single charge or 
summons for hearing ; ‘and, io accordance with time- 
wonoured custum, he was ‘presented with a pair of 
white kid gloves as a memento of this gratifying 
circumstance, 
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THE DRAMA. 
—»~—— 
“RIP VAN WINKLE” AT THE PRINCESS'S, 





Wuewn, some ten years or so ago, “Rip Van Win- 
kle ” was first produced in London it created a sen- 
sation almost unprecedented in theatrical annals. The 
drama itself was founded upon the well-knownstory 
of Washington Irving—a story peculiarly suited as 
a foundation for a drama and one which Washington 
Irving himself always spoke of as his most dramatic 
work. The eminent and prolific playwright Mr. 
Dion Boucicault was the first to mould and arrange 
the story for the stage, and Mr. Joseph Jefferson, an 
American actor—now of world-wide celebrity—was 
selected as the representative of the title-rdle—Rip 
Van Winkle. The play was first produced in America, 
and at once took so firm a hold upon the public fa- 
vour that on the third night immense prices were paid 
for mere standing room. 

Then the play, and Mr. Joseph Jefferson, were 
brought to England, where a success no less emphatic 
awaited them. We speak of the two in conjunction 
because it is almost impossible to speak of them in 
any other way, Mr. Jefferson having become so asso- 
ciated with the part as to have, so to speak, created 
it, reared it, and brought it at last to perfection. 
After a remarkable run in England, Mr. Jefferson re- 
turned with the play to America. He presented it 
in all parts of that country for years, until a serious 
affection of the eyes which befell him, attended at one 


period with complete loss of sight, necessitated its sus- 
pension. To the great surprise and joy of his numerous 
friends an operation proved. successful and the great 
actor returned to England someseven weeks ago, per- 


fectly restored in health, to delight a London audi- 
ence with a performance of his old character. His 
reception at the Princess's, at which theatre the 
revival took place, was most enthusiastic and the 
drama still draws crowded houses. 

For the convenience of those of our readers who 
may not have read Washington Irving's story or seen 
the drama we give a sketch of tho plot. 

The scene opens in the village of Falling Water, 
in which we see the inn, Rip Van Winkle’s house, 
and the village nestling on the brow of the hill in 
the distance. 

Rip Van Winkle is the village ne’er-do-well, the 
well beloved of all the children and dogs in the 
neighbourhood, the jolly-good-fellow of his boon 
companions and the subject of his wife’s lamentations 
and scoldiugs. He.is always at the inn when he is 
not out with his dog or carrying the children on his 
back, and always tipsy when he has money to buy 
liquor, whichis pretty often, as he is continually 
selling some part of his property—for all the village 
once belonged to him—toa man named Derrick. 

This Derrick is the villain of the piece, whom 
Rip Van Winkle mortally offended by marrying 
Gretchen, the beauty of the village and the girl 
whom Derrick had hoped to carry off. In the first 
scene Derrick endeavours to obtain Rip Van Winkle's 
signature to a document which would place the whole 
of Rip’s property in Derrick’s hands, and in order to 
obtain the favour of his name, or rather cross, for 
Rip can neither read nor write, Derrick primes him 


with wine ; but Rip is not to be caught and pockets 
the document, promising to think it over. A drink- 
ing bout follows, in the midst of which Gretchen 


appears and frightens her dissipated husband into the 
woods. 

Towards the end of the scene a little boy, no 
higher than the table, named Hendrick, who says in 
childish accents that he means to marry Rip's little 
daughter Meenie, who is not much higher than her 
chair, makes his appearance and reads the paper for 
Rip, who learns that, instead of its being a mere for- 
mal acknowledgment of a small debt, it is nothing 
less than a conveyance of his property to Derrick. 

The next scene shows to us the interior of Rip’s 
miserable home; there is supper waiting, Gretchen 
half inclined to scold and hulf to welcome her ab- 
sent husband, and, on a stool in front of the stage, 
little Hendrick and Meenie. 

Hendrick amuses and terrifies both himself and 
Meenie by telling the legend of Hendrick Hudson 
and his crew, whose ghosts haunt the Katskill 
Mountains at the back of the house. The thunder 
rolls—Hendrick says it is Hudson playing at skittles, 
the lightning flashes—the boy says it is the ghost 
lighting his pipe. Rip Van Winkle enters, tipsy and 
good-natured. He exasperates Gretchen, who turns 


him out into the night, tellivg hum that the cottage 





is hers, the only thing she has left, and that he shall 


not darken its doors again, Amidst the rolling of 
the thunder and.the glare of. the lightning, with the 
children sobbing and clinging to him, Rip Van Win- 
kle goes out into the darkness, 

The next scene shows usa wood, and the meeting 
of Rip, who is wandering miserably about, with ao 
queer, ghostlike little dwarf, who ‘motions in dumb 
language for him to help him carry a k»g up the 
mountain. Rip at first refuses, but learniug that it 
contains spirits complies, and the dwarf leads him 
right up to the top of the Kataskill Mountain 
and iuto the midst of the ghostly crew of 
Hendrick Hudson. The scene is a most beautiful 
and effective: oné, and the droll, quiet humour 
with which Rip questions the silent ghosts con- 
vulses the audi ohe t, while his ges- 
tures of terror and amazement thrill it the next. 





The ghosts offer hima drink and, as deual, he accepts. | 


He drains two cups of the’ mysterious’ liquor, reels 
and falls in the midst of the ghustly group, ‘to sleep 
for twenty years. 

When tlie curtain next rises we see Rip Van Win- 
kle waking up from his long nap: His joints are 
rigid with rheumatism, his ‘hair and beard are long 
and white, his face thin aud wrinkled, his clothes in 
tatters. He isan old man. Thinking that he has 
only slept for a few hours, hé rises with the greatest 
difficulty and picks up his gun—tries to, at least, for 
it crumbles to pieces in his hands.’ Then, talking to 
himself, he returns to the village.’ lt has grown 
larger, his old house is in ruins, many of his friends 
are dead, his wife and children he is afraid to ask 
after, the dogs, who used to jump’ up at his knee, 
bark at him, the children, who were wont to run 
when they heard his call fora ride or a caress, run 
from him in fear; the villaze lads mock him and 
laugh at him, Rip is astouished, bewilder-d.' He 
cannot understand it! They tell him that Rip Van 
Winkle is dead! that the vilage belongs to Der- 
rick and that Gretcnen is Derrick’s*wife. Tiey tell 
him also that Meenie, his darling little Meenie, is to 
be married to Derrick’s nephew, and that Hendrick, 
her old lover, is at sea. Nobody knows poor Rip, and 
he sits there drinking a little wine and talking iu 
his pleasant way, eliciting rvars of laughter and not 
a few tears from the audience—until Gretchen,’ hie 
wife, who does not know him—comes ‘and in pity 
takes him to her unhappy home, She has married 
Derrick to escape starvation and to fiad‘a home 
for her daughter Meenie. Of course Derrick ilitreats 
her, aud at the point of Rip’s return he is trying to 
force her to give her cousént to the marriage of 
Meenie with his ill-favoured rascal of a nephew. 
Meevuie still loves Heudrivk, but they tell her that 
he is dead, lost at sea, aud to shield her mother 
from the illusage of Derrick she consunts to marry 
his nephew. 

Rip euters Derrick’s house leaning on Grotshen’s 
arm. Gretchen leaves him in the care of Meenie 
while she fetches some r-freshmeut for him, sod 
Derrick, who passes through the room at the time, 
and sees what he takes to be an old, half-witted ber- 
gar, suarls ‘* Give him a cold potato and let him go!’’ 
Meenie is at first afraid of her father, but gradually 
Rip persuades her to approaci him, and then he asks 
her if she remembers hee father, At first she does 
not recognize him, and! poor. Rip’s agony is intense 
and shared to the full by the audievce. “Never have 
we seen 80 wavy handkerchiefs to the eyes as on 
the first night of the revival at the Princess's, At 
last Meenie, with a cry Ojjey, springs into his arms. 
Then Derrick enters with the marriage contract ‘aud 
iusists upon Meenie signing it. She is about to do 
so when Gretchen forbiis her, Derrick seizes 
Gretchen and raises his stick, threatewing to kill her, 
he tells her that she is his property—at tha moment 
Rip Van Winkle, iu his quaint, quies way, comes 
forward, sits on the edye of tue tabie, aud says, with 
a smile, “* I’m not so sure of that!” 

Derrick at first refuses to believe that he is Rip 
Van Winkle. Then he says that Rip is a begyar, 
aud had better get out of the way, but Rip prodaces 
the old deed, which is brown and rotten with age, 
from lis pocket, aud Hendrick, who has entered and 
ciasped Meenie to his arms, proves that he read it 
to Kip just tweuty years ago, 

Tien Bip quietly says “Give him a:cold potato 
and let him gv!” aud Derrick. rashes. out—or ratner 
is kickea out—followed by his vephew. Mutual re- 
joicings foliow, and the curtain drops, 

Oi Mr. Jefferson's acting as Kip Van Winkle it is 
impossible to speak too highly. ‘lhe character is 
partiy a humorous aud partly a pathetic oue, aud the 
sudience is always ou tue brink of lau-ciiter or tears, 
His voice, scarcely raised above a wWoisper, is with 
his action, so natural tbat: oue forgets that the cha- 
racter is simulated, aud is. seusibie of a feeling of 
surprise when the conusciousne~s arises of the un- 
reality of the scene. 
the returu to the village dues tue close approach to 


Especially in the sceue afier | 


the natural astouad and charm us, and in the inter- 
view between the long-lost father and child the 
audience hung on every word and gesture, respond. 
ing to the whole with a burst of applause that shook 
the house. . pate 

Gretchen is played by Mrs, Alfred Mellon with all 
her well-known art. It is a character which is 
peculiarly fitted to her., The two children, Hendrick 
aud Meenie, were Master aud Miss Gratton, and 
rarely have juvenile parts been so well played, — If 
they are Mr, Jefferson's children, as it is reported, 
they are fresh evidences of hereditary genius. 

A word must be said in praise of the capital 
scenery and arrangements, especially of the spectre 
sceie, Which was puton with excvllent taste aod 
judgment. Nothing could have been better than the 
dumb actions of the ghostly crew, 

Rip Van Winkle should run a jong time, and how. 
ever long itmay run, it will meet with the appreci- 
ation which is the best and wost lastiug reward of 
true art, 


OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 





OR, , 
wON WITHOULr. MERIT, LO3T WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 


BY THE aUrHon oF 
“ Fighting for Freedom,” ete, etc. 
—>— 
CHAPTER LV. 


No time was lost by the squire’s attorney in re- 
ducing Joe’s depositions tojform, in making the re- 
quisite application, swearing him; and obtaining the 
legal pruvection of a witness, ti 

A memorial to the Home: Secretary, backed by 
the representations of Sir Robert Perveval and 
Captain Sherlock and of thejudge then ou the rota 
of the Gentral Criminal Court, also obtained the 
enlargement of Regiuald on bail te appear at the trial 
of Eparaim Ferrett, which was .set dowva for 
the coming Sessions. 

Armed with this authority the. friendly squire 
with Captain Sherlock and Ralph Cnesterton re- 
paired ina hired. carriage to, Newgate, where they 
received from the governor his late prisoner. 

The interview was most affecting—almost as fall 
of feeliug as mauy where friends bid a last farewell 
to.a malefactor. 

Poor Reginald! William Sherlock and the squire 
were horrorstruck. at the change which mental 
agony more than personal suffering had worked 
upon him. . ty 

Pale, wan, and al nost bloodless his holiow cheeka 
0. oisioaally burnt with a -sort of hectic flush, and 
his dall, downcast eyes ever and anon ligated with 
@ preternatural brightness. His forehead seemed 
wrinkled with care and the nee of “premature 
age appéared to have impressed themselves upon his 
once fresh and manly features. 

He received his visitors with a calm and resigned 
air, thanked them with an_ earnest seriousness of 
tone, and seemed so dejected aid “shame-stficken 
that an unimpassioned spectatur could hardly have 
supposed that a message of liberty ‘and life’ was 
brought by those who were nearest und dearest to 
him. 

After a long conversation it was’ agreed, at 
Reginald’s earnest request, that he ehould ‘not at 
present become an inmate of Squire Frankland’s 
hospitable manusioa, and again he almost puthetivally 
requested tuat he might not, antil after tne trial 
of his infamous destroyer, Ephraim Ferrett, become 
an inhabitant of the. Cedars. 

Nay, while. thanking his friend, his dearest and 
best of friends, William Sherlock, he decided he 
could not bear the thought of carriug his tainted 
name—tainted until all, foes as well as friends, 
should be convinced of his inuocence—inta the 
home of piety, religion, purity, andiove. At this 
point the strong and in other times reckless and 
daring young man, humiliated by the sense of the 
shame he had brought on others, weakened by his 
unhappy attempt at self-destruction, and shaken 
by his self-imposed privations and sleepless nights, 
prostrated himself on tie rude bench wuich formed 
the seat of his cell and wept aloud, 

It was a moviug speciacle—men’s tears are 
alivays so; and the eyes of th» brave William Sher- 
lock andthe burly squire caught the moist infec- 
tion. 

Ralph Chesterton looked 60 with 4 fix.d, stony 
| Stare while his rigid features wore an aspect of 

suppressed emotion more frigutfal tuan the tearful 
appearance of his coipanions. 
: The party left the prison and called at Gray’s 
) dun, 

After some conference Reginald was left at a 
private hotel, in Sousia:apton Street, Straad, where 
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he engaged an apartment from weck to week as 
Mr. Seymour, fora short time in town in attendance 
npon soiwe law proceeding, being introduced to the 
landlady by Mr, Serjeant Wilkins who, kiadly ac- 
companied him. , 
This arrangement did not, however, subsist many 


days. 

Our old friend, Dr. Halliwell, being in town for a 
short time, on professional affairs, called at Eaton 
Square; there, ae an old friend and townsman, he 
was invited to d mne , and, hearing of the shattered 
health of Reginaiu, he so adroitly improved the oo- 
cision that it was decided that the retirement of 
tie Sanitorium, with the medical care of the doctor 
himself, and the pure air of Broadmoor, would in- 
coed: be an excellent exchange for the smoke of Lon- 
don and the dreary seclusion of a private hotel. .Dr. 
Halliwell was not the man to lose the .chance.of go 
cligible a patient, ‘ ¢ 

With @ profusion of expressions of interest in his 
“dear young friend,” the doctor rose early from his 
wine, repaired to Southampton Street, interviewed 
Reginald and drew, such a picture of the “happy 
valley’? where Rasselas-like dwelt the patients of 
the philanthropic and philosophic Dr. Halliwell, 
that his patient was overcome, if not oonvinced, and 
anresistingly became a dweller in the Broadmoor 
Avapemone, being taken down thither the very next 
morning, in acompartment of a first-class carriage, 
under the wing of the Doctor Doctissimus himself. 

What he Saw and how he acted in this “abode of 
love,”’ and Whut ensued therefrom,shall be told here- 
alter. 

7 - . © * 


Sore was the dismay and complete the discomfi- 
ture of Mr..Lynx when he presented himself at 
Eaton Square, as he said, “ to take the squire and 
Mr. Serjcant,. Wilkins’s instructions, a3, to his 
future proceedings for the production of Joe Paget, 
and possibly one Benjamin Bridoon, a horse-dealer 
out Brompton way, at the trial of Ephraim Ferrett’’ 
adding “he did not think it necessary to do more 
than call them on subposnas, which he would take 
care were served in due time.” , 

He was a little surprisea, too, at being shown into 
the waiting-parlour beside the hall, and being told 
that “the squire would see him presently,’ which 
presently lasted something like a quarter of 
an hour, during which time his affair was discussed 
abovestairs, 

At length the squire and Willi1m Sherlock came 
down, aud Mr. Lynx in a moment saw there was 
something amiss. He bowed and forced a smirk 
betore describing the occasion of his call, and was 
certainly, with all his self-possession, completely 
thrown off his balance by what followed. 

“I'd rather you would ti to the fellow,” said 
Bushby Frankland, “ I shall lose my temper if I try. 
Explain why I will never permit him to cross my 
threshold again.” 

“ I will do 80,”’ said Captain Sherlock, calmly and 
determinedly. ‘‘It has cometo my knowledge, Mr. 
Lynx, that the blotting-book, with much other im- 
portunt evidence in the case of Reginald Chester- 
ton, has been furnished to you by one Joseph Paget, 
whose name and services, for your own profit, you 
baye suppressed rs 

“ Allow me, sir, respectfully to——”’ 

* Listen until 1 have done. This Joseph Paget, 
beyond a question, is another of the victims of that 
villain Ferrett.. His etory is well known to us and 
need not be recapitulated. There is also one Ben- 
jamin bridoon of whom we now hear of from you 
for the first time. Observe, Mr. Lynx, his services 
in this matter are also fully knownto us and to the 
unhappy Mr. Reginald Chesterton. Not, a word, 
sir; { will not hear you at present. . My friend, 
Squire Frankland—and inthis resolution I perfectly 
concur—has determined so communicate with you 
only in your public and professional capacity, and 
merely asfaraa this case is a matter of public 
justi¢e. I also agree with him that your services 

ave been amply rewarded. As for Joseph Paget, 
whom you have so basely sought to injure, he is by 
this time beyond your power of arrest ; and it has 
been decided’ by the legal gentlemen to whom the 
conduct cf this prosecution has been confided that 
the evidence of the forgery of the name of Reginald 
Chesterton by Ferrett, th: production of tire blotting- 
book, and the sale of the notes to Fagin, shall 
form part of the evidence of Joseph Paget, of which 
your will be supplementary and corroborative. Not 
cae word more, sir. I command you!” thundered 
out the captain, in a quarterdeck tone that utterly 
silenced even the audacious Mr. Lynx. ‘“ I have 
told you our decision, Now quit this house.’’ 

* Gentlemen, you'll surely hear me?” 

**Not another word,’’ interjected the indignant 
squire, taking his tone from his friend, ‘* Not one 
other word will I hear, by——! and hark’ee, Mr. 
Lynx! your conduct to this poor, heipless fellow's 
been so dirty that if ever you again send up your 
name I ‘shall desire. my servant to pack. you off 
without ceremony. Here, Thomas, show this per- 





son out!” and, as he thus spoke to the hall-porter: 
the indignant squire and his naval friend left the 
waiting-room. 

Mr. Lynx picked up his hat and left the house in 
no amiable frame of mind, devoting Joe Paget, his 
friend Bridoon, and even the squire and the captain, 
to an especially hot place in the nether regions, 
whose shorter name is “ never mentioned to ears 
polite’ Though wecannot say he once thought of 
condemning his own conduct in the matter, which he 
looked upon; in the Spartan fashion, as a crime 
only in being found out. 

‘* * * * 


The reader is so fully possessed of all the ciroum- 
stances of Ephraim Ferrett's villany, every step of 
which we have fairly laid open from first to last, 
without seeking to disguise either his crimes or the 
failings of our hero, that his trial, in which all these 
things were made public and manifest, would be a 
twice-told tale. Suffice it then to say that the 
trial of Ephraim Ferrett was most remarkable, de- 
carving to take rank in a collection of causes cé- 

res. 

Three days were constimed in the speech of 
counsel for the prosecution atid evidence in its sup- 
pe ; a fourth in an élaborate written defence, read 

y Ephraim, which closed by his throwing himself 
on the mercy of the court! and in the fifth the 
learned judge, after a most elaborate summing-up, 
occupying four hours, which at times rose to indig- 
nant but tempered eloquence, received the unanimous 
verdict of ‘‘ Guilty’’ from the jury, which they gave 
without retiring the box, 

The excitement in court was tremendous. 

Reginald Chesterton, surrounded by his friends, 
was escorted, amidst the acclamations of the crowd, 
to his carriage. 

The learned serjoant was tulated by his 
professional friends on his conduct of the case, and 
even Joe Paget shared in the ovations of the 


mob, 

As for Ephraim Ferrett, he looked the coolest 
person in court, and when the learned judge empha- 
tically passed the sentence of “ Penal servitude for 
the term of your natural life,” he merely bowed 
respectfully, muttered ‘“‘I thank you, my lord,” 
and retired with his two attendant warders from 
the dock. 

‘The court was quickly cleared, silence reigned in 
its gloomy arcades, and as evening closed in the 
arch-scoundrél sat in his cold, dim cell, watching 
the fading light of the most momentous day of his 
miserable and wicked existence, a day to be followed 
by many, many others, each of soul-and-body dea- 
troying monotony, each hopeless, changeless, cheer- 
less, and each marking in the diul another step 
towards a felon’s nameless grave. 


(To be continued.) 


LrguTenantT-Cotonet BLAcKBUKNE, the newly- 
elected member for Suuth-west Laueasuire, in a receut 
speech at Liverpool, strongly supported the Volunteer 
movement. He quoted statistics showing that, as 
compared with 1873, there was an increase of nearly 
60,000 Volunteers in Great Britain, whilst the non- 
efficients were not more than 10,000, against nearly 


50,000 at the period referred to. ‘I'he vou, member 
saw no reason why the army reserves should not 
undergo training at the same period as the wilitia. 
He condemned the billeting of soldiers as wrong 
in principle, and vicious as regarded the men them- 
sel vea. 

‘#8 Prince of Wales is to be accompanied in all 
his travels by a squadron of European cavalry, Ex- 
traordinary precautions are to be tuken to secure his 
person from accidental or malicious injury, ‘he 
collector of each district through which he passes. is 
to be held responsible for his safety, and the eyes of 
certain persons are ‘never to ve off His Royal High- 
ness’s person. When travelling by nigit trains 
both sides of the wholeof the railroad are to ve lined 
by coolies with lights in their hands, the coolies 
being placed at such distynces that each cvolie can 
see the light of the coolies ou the other side of him, 

Some few nights ago a householder in the south of 
London was awakened by a ring at his. bell just as 
he was falling into his first sleep. On gviug to the 
door he was accosted by the policeman, wiio asked 
him if any of his servants were to his knowledge 
away from the house. ‘lhe master replied that he 
had given permissivn to none, aud that all had been 
assembled an hour before for family prayer. ‘I'ue 
puliceman then begged him to go aud lvok for him. 
self, waich, after some hesitativn, he consented to do. 
On reaching the upper storey be found it absolutely 
deserted, The policeman wld the geutieman not to 
disturb his wife, but to fullow him iuto the town, Ina 
a neighbouring street were a kind of assembly-rooms 
of @ plebeian descripiivu, where dancing and music 
were being vigorously carried on, and amougst the 
dancers paterfamilias discerned his three servauts, 
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dressed in brilliant silks, enjoying themselves to the 
top of their bent. This is a true story. 

STRINGED InsTRUMENTS.—A vast crowd collected 
a day or two since at the Hétel des Ventes, Paris, to 
witness the sale, by M. Charles Pillet, of the valuable 
collection of violins, altos, violoncellos, and basses, 
left by the late M. Maulaz, a well-known amateur. 
A violin of Stradivarius, year 1712, brought 2.220fr. ; 
another, 1727, 7.000fr. ; a ‘third, 1714, 9,000fr. ; 
another, about which ‘some détbts were entertained, 
1,550ir.; one by Oappa, 5,000fr.; by Gasparo de Salo, 
830fr. ; an Amati, 630/r. ; a very old violin attributed 
to Duiffoprugear, 1,010fr. ; four by Germain of Paris, 
105fr., Llvfr., 102ir., and 140fr.; a Stainer, 610fr.; a 
bass of Lupot, 1550fr. ; another of Montag, 2,500fr.; 
a third by Germain, 255fr.; and lastly, one by Amat, 
500fr. Several bows by Tourté brought high pricei, 
—one for violin, 3)0fr., another 278fr., two otherss 
180fr. and 220fr., one for bass, 235(r., another 340fr., 
one of ‘l'ourté, sen., for alto, 305fr. The total amount 
received for the musical collection wus 30.012fr. 

RACNFALL AND SoLaR Spots.—In the monthly 
notices of the Met~orological Suciety of Mauritius, 
Mr. Meldram, of that island, concludes that, whether 
we take the annual rainfall for the largest possible 
portion of the globe for short perio !s, or for a small 
portion of the globe for a longer perind, we arrive at 
the same result, viz., an increase of rain at or near 
the epochs of maximuin sun spots, atid a decrease of 
rain at or near the epochs of minimum san spots, 
The exceptions to this law are few and trifling, and 
disappear from the results, as the inquiry is made to 
cover more extended portions of the earth's surface 
and a longer interval of time, 

Fires rn New York.—Mr. James Harrison, 
snperintendent of rates and surveys for the New 
York Board of Uuderwriters, has recently examined 
the hotels in that city. Tn course of his report he 
srys:—“Of the 69 hotels 24 have frame Mansand 
roofs, 39 have wooden cornices, 25 have unsafe steam 
pipes, 20 nave unsafe flues or fireplaces, 49 hive un- 
safe laundries or drying rooms. 51 have uncovered 
lights ia basements or wine-cellars, 25 have repair 
shops in the buildings, 82 have unprotected boilers, 
26 open elevators, Stairways are all open. ‘Thirty- 
three of hotels have four of these several defects. 
Not one hotel exists of th if number but has one or 
more of these defects. . . . [ scarely need call your 
attention to the fact than these buildings range from 
five to seven stories in height, with tortuous passage- 
ways of halls, confusing to strangers under the most 
favourable circumstauces, difficult of access to our 
fire department, and but few of them provided with 
appliances for extinguishing a fire, while the sparse 
provisions that are made woald in most instances be 
useless, having no organised body to ase them in case 
of emergency, We are told that these buildings are 
carefuily watched night and day by competent per- 
sons. A sad experience has tatglit the fire under- 
writers of Now York the fallacy o placing entire 
dependence upon watchmen, howerever carefal and 
trustworthy. I snbmit to you whether a danger re- 
moved is not preferable to a danger watched or 
guarded, however carefully ? ‘lhe corrections of many 
of these dangerous elements are clearly within tue 
power of the owners or occupants.” 





WE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 
By THE AUrHoR oF 
© Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “ The Gipsy 


Peer,” etc., etc. 
een 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

A soLeMN silence reigned ou the Rialto. 

The merchants and traders had departed to rest 
or to pleasure, and the bridge, which tad resounded 
all day to the quick, eager voices oif-ring wares for 
sale or doing business iu stocks aud sliares, was as 
quiet as the grave. 2 

It was near midnight, and in the distance the 


‘glare of the fashionable part of the city rose murkily, 


rendering the dimness which was relieved ouly by a 
single light in the square behind the Rialto more 
gloomy and unprepossesing. 

As the clocks chimed the quarter a figure so care- 
fully disguised that no ove could have recognized it 
as Lord Ellsmere’s stole cautiously round a corner 
and peered into the half-darkness. 

Uuder his mask his face was white and his testh 
fast clenched, 

Iu his hand he carried a square case, which, after a 
momeut’s hesitatiun, he placed in a dark corner be- 
hind a street-post, aud then concealed himself in one 
of the deep doorways, 

In a quarter of an hour the die would be cast ; his 
plot would fail and he should stand in deadly peril, 
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or bia yiJlanous scheme would succeed, and he should 
creep away master of Elismere Castle and, all. ite 
immenge wealth, 

Little wouder that his dark heart. beat and his 
avanicions eyes glistened, 

The minutes sped, along a. swiltly as, ever, but, to 
the silent, treacherous wateher they seemed to move 
with. leaden. feet. 

Five minutes passed, anda gondola shot. silently 
into. the dim, light,,and a, cloaked figure stepped on 
to the landing-place and stood looking eagerly 
around. 

It. was, Valeria. 

Lord Elismere knew her by the graceful gait, with 
wiich she stepped forward to, the centre.of the open 
platz and. drew ber; clvak, round, her, and, he trem, 
bled lest, that lithe, easy grace might yet betmay 
her to the other vietnam’ had done to him, 

Valeria’s mask, completely bid her face, and the 
traitor could net see whether it wongele with fear,or 
resolution, but there was @ somethiug undefined. yet 
convincing in the upright bearing ys the ne 
which, sent. & sri thrill of, reassurance. through his 
coward 

She Rai kept the sapemaoninr ste wan five 
minntes too soon, she would. fall inte, the-trap.! 

Hie conelugion wag.a correct ona. 

Valeria was determined, 

She had come, in the darkness of the midnight and 
alone, resolved te, ent. the. Gordian. kuot, if, ter 
mystery. of her life were severed in, the, procesa, 

Strange thoughts. solemnly apd. slawly, passed 
throug!) the,sou), ofthe brave and beantifal girl, ae 
she stood in the dim light of the flickering @ii- 
Jam 

She wag face to. face with death, and, as is usual 
with those who stand waiting-in, the anterchamber of 
the grim king of terrors, her life passed before her, 

It seemed hard to die—now. that she was beloved, 
famous! It had,eeemed, hard to live surrounded avd 
overwielmed by the mystery aud the task ber dying 
mother had set upon her. 

How strongly and foreibly, hex, situation, and ber 
identity presented, themselves to her! 

She was an earl’s daughier, ownar of. Ellamene 
Castle and vast estates,, Suv was.a prima, denna, the 
admire: and lauded of thousands. 

Sie had—if she chose to take themr~position, 
title, wealth, fame! And, ul: thrse.ghe, bad: ranouneed 
for the. sake of that oash, of vengeance. whieh -her 
dying parent, had. compellrd, her to swear, 

Aly more than all she bad renquueced that. which 
alone renders life. woryh, living fon. Towel ‘Thy 
love of a noble-heased mau! 

At that moment there.rose. brfore her mind's eye 
the stalwart, handsome Kxigar Raven, who bad, saved 
her life, who had: won her heart, and whom. she had 
sent from her for ever. 

Her heart tirobbed, with, that yearning for ite 
mate which is so vast, so unsatisfying, sa sad! 

But only fur a moment. ‘Une, next she, had set her 
lips, tight, as she, remembered, that she would, meet 
the mau who, had, pluitedjagainat ber life, the,gon, of 
the wan, who had, wreeked, hen mother’s. 

The blood flew to, her fage,, her exes. lightened: if 
the mysterious correspondent. kept hig, word her 
evemy would be before ber to answer for his base- 
ness perhaps with his life. 

At least, if she friled death wouldibe her-atonement, 
for she resolved tivat either the man or she should 
not leave that grim place again, 

Suddenly, as if with a human voice, aclock chimed 
the first stroxe of midnight ! 

Sovn vthers took up tue chorus, and, in the midst 
of the kneli—as it seemed to her—a figure, tall and 
noble-locking, seemed to spring from the darkness 
and glided towards her, 

it was kdvar Raven. 

With a suceen palior Valeria glared with mingled 
awe and cnurivsit y. 

Was tins hee euemy ? 

She could soon asertain, 

He approached to atmost withim anm’s lengtl: and 
then stopped—bis gleaming eyes fixed upow heres 

Valeria’s beart stood still, 

She raised ther baud and nguls the signa, 

‘The sivracven started bag for a moment. with « 


gesiure of bewilderment andawe, 

Pheu ve rain di bis loo arm and gave. baek the 
sigu wilh a sulemn siguitivane which, struck a 
aame less feeling of hornor inio Valeria’s. heart, 

Ac lagn! Atlat! At last! 

Iu was he! ‘Vhe som of the man far whom, she 


There no mistake. The 


soughe ! Was DO erro, 
mystic, termble si u ha explained ab 

She sivot rooted to the spot, an intense loaging 
to speak, ii only one word, Luring im hen heat. 


Bus she remembered: the sieru: injunevion ef ber 
intormauk and semeined: motioniess aud silent, 

Edga: Raven regarded ber tor one moment, then 
Uxow irow beucath wis cloak a wooden case, 





With, a gesture, he carried it, to the lamp,and.un- 
locking it drew out a pais of pistols, 

As he did so another figure glided beside, him and 
touched: him on, the shoulder.. 

He. turned .slowly and sternly, senutinized, the, 
masked face of the new comen 

Lord Elismere placed his fingersion his lips, and 
with an inelinatien of the head preseuted the pistol- 
ease whicls he bad brought 

Edger Rawen nodded and waved: bis land towards: 
Valeria, who, had stood motionless, regarding, vhe, 
mysterious third person. 

Lord Ejismere earried the case toy Valeria and with 
another stern? Sunhe silence held the paix of 
pistols towards her. 

Then motioning to them fo npunaets him he, drew 
the charges of pistols aud reloaded them 
Valeria and Bazar Bavea looking on with folded | 
arms and defiant eyes. 

The reloaded, the. mysteriqus, seqond held 
ove to each of, the principals, and motionad& te. them 
to take theix 

As they 
tween. them, and then,, with stem, action, mesioned | 
to, Fe eles ga him., 

i} 
from. his, hae ld, 
mate that they were tw fire whem he ‘daoppad the, 
carl Use, tipieds time. 


ol Fy. mi 
As he did so Valenio. followed has exam pie, -_ 
for the firetctimme showed whats We could god sgui 
the 


woman 

For a second a thrill of dread and Rorror shot; |: 
through Raven’s: heart. 

What had he seen? Who wae his opponent?’ 
Whab was the mystery ? 

‘bere wag no time for self-questioning, for hegita-, 
tion, for doubting; the second, as if he- had read aud 
underetood: the moment’ vacillation, made a stern 
gesture ef impatience and raised the scarf, 

Again the thrill rap, through Edger Raven's, 
frame : some dewon shot inte bis mind tie idea that 
he was shooting his love, his Valeria, whose injuries; 
he was about to,avenge! 

His hand trembled, a mist came before hia. eyes, 
he could not take them. from the slim. arm and 
sma]! hand which threatened, him with, the deadly 
weapon. 

The scarf, rose, twice. 

Valeria’s heart, beat, her body seemed turned to. 
stoue, and ber finger, which, newed.ou, the trigger: of 
the pistol, to steel. 

Her eyes penetrated the mask and devoured the 
tall figure of her foe, 

In one moment.more. he. would. be at her feet or 
she should be at his—dead ! 

“Oh, motiter, that gave me life, be satisfied, I 
have accomplished my vow or atoned for ite failure, 
Spirit of that implacable vengeance, whieh: blighted 
my life, look -down+and be satistivd |” 

"Phe scarf rose the dhird time. 

As it fluttered, in the geatly. breese the mask, which 
Valeria had herself! fastened’ um her face, strained, 
slackened and fell. 

Her lovely face, white- and! set ag: death, was re. 
vealed in the dim yellow ligat which fell riglit across 


it. 

The-eyes facing her saw it, the pistel whose dark, 
round muzzle bad threatened her was loweredi A 
cry of horvop, of doubt, of despair rang from: Edgar 
Raven’s lips. 

‘Ihe searé fell, and as an exclamation breke from 
the livid lips of the mysterious second a sharp, 
horvisl craok ane thud accompanied it, 

Valeria bad fired! 

With-a gasp and a sob. Edger Raven thres up his 
arms and fell, 

Vhe next’ momeat another report broke the 
silence, 

A bullet whizsed past Vivleria’s face, amd'iaa she 
threw up-her hand with tire will tustincd of warding 
the missile off the mysterious being- wuo had- acted 
as second vanished in the darkness, 

Valeria sprang forward: wits a wit) desire to see 
the face of her tve—ber: foa, who ley stretched out 
stark and spill !: 

With » bewilderediand burning braits she sprong 
to wie side of the prosigate.tinn, and kneeling down, 
sought far the, strings of the mask with wembling 
fh pers. 

Aw they teuched the warn neck of the un- 
concious mau, sie shudvered aud drew buek, 

lder courage failed, her, 

Husw gould she lvoky upon the oe eyes: and 

suifering face of the-man she had siaig.? 

Never hau the-itlea of deati» seemed more terrible 
to her. 





d eo he stepped out the distange bpe-.|. 


shaped arm and tnadhef las banana : 


It might have been herself lying and dying instead 
of him, It was all change, for he had started and 
lowered his pistol beforeshe fired—started at what? 

At sight of ber fage® 11, was uncovered now. 

Oh! was the mystery not ended? She must see 
the, foe's face—she would nerve herself. 

With fingers that trembled more than before she 
natied- the strings of the mask and uncovered the 
face 


She, was. kareling: betweep, the light and the 
\prostnate fixure, she conld not see, 

Sue moved. slightly to ene ale end aliowed the 
flickering beans: to lightioe the pade, still face. 

And ae she «it soa thrill of horper ran trough 
en she had: been wien ta ne ater we OY of 

we surprise, despair aad agony rose. from her 
Sides endbiclte Ould ele gazing at the feee as if her 
senses had deseri ed’ her, 

For the face was that of Edgar Raven! 

A fit of trembling sncevede the first shock, and 
she knely. with clasped hans, lowitin monies on the 
‘stil! face as if ter sevses bad dese 

with, a inoan, she realized noo she bad 


tone, : 

f - Sve tad stun thp man she loved 

_her hands, sue beut over the motionless 
the. tightened lips to see if they 


might, not. be-dead;, though wounded mor- 
I. Hife might. got. have fled, There 
time te explain, all and gain his veness, As it 


forgi 

was, could she doubt, knowing the noble nature. of 
the man, whom abe had sain, thag he had forgiven 
her already ? 

Oteb buat she had been. dead and buried in the old 
¥auloap Blismere befpre:this fatal night | 

Weeping, wringivg her bands, she bowed over 
him, and her hot, passionate tears fell upon: his 


Suddenly she started’ to her feet 

There we stilt hope. He might still live! 

Weak iifiot tirat she was to lie there wailing and 
helpicss while tne precious moments fled ! 

“ Heip.! ra. she strove to cry, bat a thought 
struck her dumb, 

If help caine aud pga pet tS yyroeadraamermy 
‘beside him, what would be the gonsequences ? 
Dest For the law in respegt.to duelling was 
stringent. 

Venice had, been, plagued. by the eye rena rgg e too 
long, and the decree was thas the principals and 

secouds buts, were liable te capital punishment, 

Cena she, syacch. him fram, qne peril to betray 
hisu. to.anuthen as certain and mure dreadful 2 

No. me. other-meses-for. hia preservation, must 
ba thoughs of of, 

Fon a moment, she regnetted his, manliness and 
Streugth, Hud, he been small aud puny sue ovuld have 
carried him, She could not as it was, 

At leaat she could try, and, with an impulse born 
ot despain she knelt dowmagain and raised his head 
upon, bet knee. 

As she did so: a few drops.of bload trickled on to 
her hand, and with a shuddering moan she averted 
ber head: 

Setting her teeth hard, she succeeded in raising 
him hig) enough to.eaable her; still kueeling, to hold 
him in hep anne, but that was the extreme limit of 
her streugth, 

Sue ovuid not rise herself; and, with a groan, 
she. had almost: determined to risk all and call for 
help when # gendt shiver ran through Edgar’s frame 
and he sighed, 

With a thrill of joy and tremulous hope she 
waited: her eyes riveted to his face, her whole body 
quivering, with a new-born, ho 

After mowent’s interval big opened bis eyes 
ani @ spasm of pain distorted uis handsome face, 

Lookjug up, he fixed his eyes oy her with a ques- 
ine luok, whigh sudden)y gave place to a wild 


“ Vaaleriia !?” he, breathed, pain fallys “Valeria! It 

on, and L annot dreamin 

movie's tears fell, aud she a away her face 
frou, Lie, wissins, eager eyes, 

*'Lelk me 1 on, uat dreaming?” he. repoated, in a 
Whisyer, ** tel), we thet t isis pot a vision! Valeria, 


“Lie LL’? said, Valeria, im hallow whisper. 
“Whasehall ido? Whatshali: I dq?” 

© Woek 18 the matter ?’’! be repeated, with a 
Gweiivuing lywk, unconscious in the ecstasy. of the 
memednt of his.pain, aad oblivious: in the jo» of find- 
ins vinmelh inher agus) of all Soak had pass.d. * Ab, 
1 remember! be said, with a shade. of bewilder- 
me@ut passing over his: inee, “TD remember! What 
Govs it. all uean P - Vaieria, | have beeu éeceived— 
and yon | We have been both deveived! ,. . My 
love, you are weeping, Why? ‘Puisie the 
moweot B have ever knows !' Heaven graus that I 


is 





may die-now—~I can uever ve happier! No! nel’ 
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be added, suddenly, “‘I will not die! I say I will 
not die—here, now! It will compromise you, Valeria 
—leave me! Leave me, I say !” 


Valeria smiled with a strange, sa@emile of des-| f 


air, 

“ Leave you.. Now! Never!” she breathed, Ob 
my noble heart! Oh, my hero! I have killed you! 
But I will die too, I will not leave: this spot alive! 
Heaven beg been too cruel. Why should I live 
then?” 

* You 
suffused witha | ight crimson, 








The night was dark, the canals empty of boats, 
and before five minutes had passed the gondola had 
put pursuit at defiance and carried off its precious 
reight from arrest and danger. 


CHARTER XXX.. 


Friverjo- eset his teeth hard, and keeping « wary 


exe upon both sides of the canal brought the gondola 
pee cation: ofthe palace of the Do 
‘Then be leapt out, fastened the val 











gondolas, Summon on eand tell the man to wait,” 
She darted te obey and he “ee the handker- 


chief against bis wound, praying 

“Strength! Strength! Heavea” give me 
etrength {” 

In a few minutes, — seemed seconds to both 
of ‘hem, Valeria. retuxzn 


He smiled. up. at her. i a 46 
ehe bent over him. 

“There are nonal* she,cried, in despair, “the 
ourselves in thisamfali 

He groaned, 

“T fear for you, beloved!” he whispered. “ If you 

* Never !”” she cried, raising, him asd. 
gold jianda to her, basom,, “I asc ~) 
af you die I will nat, live. L ewear-is 1!” 

As le spoke the dark outline of e a darted 
inte the caval, a sem canara & and leaking 
eagerly round cried 
ful fellow! Heaven be preised !’’ 

Valeria rese and waved her hat with wild excite- 
apent.. 
beside. Ler. 

Oue glanee.seemed to tell. him all, 

** Master,” he said,, utterly di-regarding . Valeria 

“sg good, Fiielio; oahing. is, amisa,” 
breaibed  ehieer lacking “nocciuasaly at the 
working face. ob the, {ai think. friend am Lye 


place ia silent as the soe spares Pe bur 
place,” 
would but leave me!” 
tg ae 
he said, “ I hear, 
Del casloioasdl Eagan, “It ia Fidelie! faith- 
In a moment the tall figure of the Italian stead 
end dining himeelf down beside Ed 
“An Yay aye agate, thie 


to hia, feat and. rained the Tunp form. of) 
master ag if it had been that of a ebild. 

“Maestakcad tenteamen Ughtly upom Valeria’s, 
aud she walked by his side supporting hia head, 

With the grntlenese of a woman Fidelio carried 
him to the fa quas hurriedly or to. See 
to take ber seat under the canopy 
the cushions 

* Kerp the handkerchief at the wound, Pa 
he breatied. 

Aud snatching up hia ear be. sent. the gondola 
speeding through the water. 

Searcely had be taken the firat sixeke than a ory 
cevg through the silent square and a degen meu 
daghed into it. 

“Stop, stop! Murder!” they cried, 

It wag the night patrol attracted to the 


ti. by 
the sound of the firing or seut thither by Lor 


Ells- 





mere, 
Fidelio smiled’ grimly and plied the oar more 
Gircely than before, | 









er 


aseh. =e 






* Put thedighte out, 
is the 
Austrians to me.” 

Then he turned from the room and they heard 
him ascend the stairs with rapid footsteps. 

The. knocking still continued, 

Valeria. over the,couch as, if she would 
= out the terrible noise from the unconscious 


veh ein What he doue? ‘Thee soned, 
master 
Valeria m By -abgeoy Lye 
im an interval of silence, the creaking ef a window 
in one of the windows above thew. 


Then. there came the gruff vaice of Fidelio de 
manding to know who knocked. 
gr nenaations 2 the.reply. “Im tue. name of 


wt ye Te aia Pitta. “Police indeed! The 
lite are vot such idiots aa te mistake the house. 
unken brawlers. frem the nearest wine-stall more 
likely. Go away or I'lf call the police, indeed! 
What do you want 2’ 
* We une the police,” replied & stern voice, “ And 
ttance.” 


aE: But, why ?” retorted esis Re you nnen 
ve ap riots, any conspirators hidden away 2?” 
“ We re in hey of a duellist,” returned the 
sergeant of po 

“ Them ery) find no such idiot here!” answered 
Fidelio, with a bitter Iangh, 

“ We, feliowed « gondola, to thia street,” said the 

t, ‘and it sto here.” 

“- Tet a impossible, seeing that I am the gwndolier 
of the Louse, and that I didu’t rew im my panebicn, 
replied quick-witted. Fideliv, “I have been. im bed 
for ion” l’d Tet zoe in. bet but that you'd disturb 
master, tre good whe hag bean hasd at wo 
in bis studio Jate. paaligs indead | Bak! 
we paiut pictures, net fight duela!' 

“lt is the goed siguos!”” gaii one of the. police- 
pam, Ps fugitive did. notrest here, The mau 

“ Hi, there, sirrah!” called up the. sergeant. «“y 
shall expect you to attend at the office to-mecrow— 
you understand!” 

© All right, signor,” roturned Fidelio, and Valeria 
heard the casement slammed to. 

ardiy blessing the ready-witted, faithful fellow, 
she lit the lamp again aud bent aver Edgar. 
idelio entered the room aad _— 


Val pra 
what's to be done?” 
eetor at once |’ breathed Valeria. 
bs “You But whe aball go for him? If Eleayethe 
house the pelice wiil kuow me aud guese that some- 
thiug was wrong after all,’” 
“I will go!” said Valeria, nerving herself aod 


aa ee | 


seat rom rs 
Potts ot, tent” be ones bins?” exclaimed » indi . 
een Put the SN head and hid her face iu her 





snatching at a cloak which hung onachair, “I 
will go! Tell me where I may find him!” 

Fisielio hesitated, but a glamee.at the white face of 
his mastor beat down his 

“ Signorag:there is a patriot, a doctor in the next 
street... BR signora will go I will row her across the 
a mast the d flight of the 
pales om the left and knock thrice at the 
dees of théeefeerth room from thestair head. If 
signora, wien the answer comes, repeats the words 
* Prov ktialie” thedeeter will accompany her.” 

: tad “Valeria, 2s she fastened her cloak, 
Meeeccalek her features, “ean we rely on 


siguere ; is a patriot ite @ con- 
svimton, Be Maus the Mickaceda: too my 


mag ~~ YR Ns a down the 
and leapt 








the right door, and, after 
aditheeatisiaction of receiving « 
wanted. 


protaced = head os 


ly. 

inet knowing 

doctor, “Say es so!’* 
ow biteeliatlios 


beside her. 
"4 ‘ee “Bam all anxiety. 
i... ? What ails 


him?*” 
“He te wenndad?” eatd Valeriayin a low voice of 


What miscreaut could-vv so vile as 
the doctor, indiznantly 


hands, 

* You seem moved, signora, You are his sister 
perhaps?” asked the doctor, a white, haired old 
mar, with the, gentle voiee and maunere of an 
Italien aristocrat, 

Valeria shook her head. 

“ His. wife ay aps?” he suggested. 

She shook her head again, aud. her face crim- 


“No, sir,” she anit reining her eyes. ane looking at 
him with all_her soul, “I am his lo 

The old man. made a hasty seat 

** Pardon, aignora.. I might have guessed it, Ile 
ia.a.noble man snd you are happy iu his love.” 

Theyentered the gondole, which Fidelio had wait- 
ing, aad imafew minutes stuod together beside the 
sick man, 
The docter sent them all out of the room, and 

y. entered the atudie, where Valeria and 

rancesca waited, with @ grave, solemn look an. his 


face. 

Valeria. atifled « ory and sprang towards him. 

“ Siguora, can you be, brawe.?’’ wera the old man’s 
first. words, 

Valeria made s movement with her hands. 

“Fer bim I could be anything! ’ she anawered. 

“It is well,” be said. “ You have need of alk your 
eourage. He lies on the berders ef the unknown 
land. The slightest noise, or trouble will frighten 
the timid spirit acroags the threshold. Will you 
nurse. tim 2” 

Valeria, for reply, dropped the cloak and wiped the 
team from her eyes. 

“Lem ready, doator,” che said, “You shall see 
T can be rane 

“Good,” be replied, “Come with me.” 

And, taking herhand, he led her iuto. the room 


again. 

Morning broke, and the. stil'ncas. of death reigned 
in the house, 

Valevia sat beside the bed, her eyes. fixed om the 
4 atone-like face of him who wasaill.the world 
to her, 

So much had her love taken hold of her heaxt 
and aksoryed. her whole consciousness that she had 
forgotten everything, including hee awm existence. 

Te Madame Leclare she bad. sent a.note, saying 
tliat she bad. met. with a friend with whomshe should 
aisy for awhile, and haying dove thatahe bad loss 
ail hoid upon everything else. 

All the world for her lay stretched gut. upom that 
hed. 

How hanigome he seemed, though more like a 
marble ¢ than a living, map. 

Outside Fidelio sat, upon the oldcarved balustrada, 
gazing mourefully at.the water aud thinking of his 





pvstrale maser, 
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In the studio stood the half-finished picture, on 
the table the hali-smoked cigar — everywhere 
something which the loved hand had touched, 
that hand which lay on the coverlid as cold and 
white as tha pictured hand of death. 

‘I'wo days passed, and at the end of the second 
Doctor Antonio, who wag standing at the end of the 
bed, with his kindly eyes fixed anxiously upon his 
patient, uttered a subdued exclamation. 

Valeria bent lower over the white face. 

“He moved,” said the doctor. “ Hush, signora, 
nota word! Yon may take his hand ;”’ for Valeria’s 
hand had instinctively gone out towards the thin 
one on the coverlid and then drawn back hurriedly. 

Her fingers closed on the coid hand at the per- 
mission and her eyes drank in the faint movement of 
the eyelids. 

With asigh Edgar opened his eyes, and a smile 
at once lit up his face as he saw the beautiful vision 
of love and tenderness shining above him. 

Doctor Antonio’s head bent forward. Neither of 
the watchers spoke—scarcely breathed. 

* Where am I ?” said Edgar. “ At home? Valeria, 
you here? Doctor——” 

“Hush!” said Doctor Antonio, coming round. 
“That's enough for oue turn, my friend. If you say 
more this young lady will have to leave ns. Your 
life hangs on a thread, and that thread is quietude— 
perfect quietude.” 

“Tell me,’”’ said Edgar, “the ball—is it out ?” 

** Extracted two days ago,” said Doctor Antonio. 

“Then I shall live,’ said Edgar, “live !” 

Aud he gazed up at the lovely face with a world 
of mening. 

Vaieria’s eyes filled with tears, which dimmed the 
love-light in‘them, but she did not speak—indeed 
there was no need to, 

The sick man, as if exhausted by the'slight exer- 
tion, turned his face away and closed his eyes, and 
the doctor motioned to Valeria that a deep sleep 
‘would follow. 

From that moment the grim face of Fidelio 
gradually cleared. 

He even went so far as to switig his leg to and fro, 
an extraordinary piece of levity for him, as he sat 
On the ruined stone work, for there was joy in his 
heart. 

His master was saved ! 

Fidelio had never had a love affair, but instinct 
had told him that his master’s life turned on the 
pivot of a woman’s love, and that the beautiful 
signora was the woman herself. 

* Allis as happy as a marriage bell,” he mused. 
“My master will recover, he will wed this gentle- 
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hearted, beantiful girl, and I shall’ be the grim old 
fellow who will nurse their children and guide ‘their 
gondola. 

It was apretty picture, and Fidelio used to con- 
jure it up before his miud’s eye while he wandered 
about the house or skulled through the market, pick- 
ing out the choicest flowers and finest grapes for his 
beloved master. 

One morning he was employed in the latter com- 
bined pleasure and duty, Francesca was out ona 
household errand, and Valeria sat at watch alone be- 
side her patient. 

Sometimes Edgar would rouse from the long, deep 
sleep and smile on her or press her hand, bat the 
doctor depended so decidedly upon the refreshing and 
renovating slumber that Valeria was under the 
strictest orders not to open her lips during the in- 
tervals of wakefulness, 

That morniog Edgar had waked twice and smiled 
at her, and now towards noon he had dropped off 
again, his wan, haudsome face peaceful as a child's. 

To allay the feverish heat of the head Doctor 
Antonio had ordered bandages of ice-cloths to be 
kept constantly upon the forehead. 

‘The morning had been hot, and Valeria found that 
the cloth which she had ar®anged before Francesca 
had left the house was dry and hot, 

She rose to renew it, and discovered that the 
doctor or Francesca had taken the ice basin away. 

She could not wait until some ove came into the 
room, and so, with the cloth in her hand, she stole 
out, looking back, reluctant to leave Her charge 
though only for a few moments, 

Thé bow! was not in the studio, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she ran lightly down the stairs to 
look for it in the lower apartments, 

Scarcely had she passed through the wide serlp- 
tured hall than'the figure of a woman, wrapped in 
the thick folds of a lace mantilla, which completely 
concealed her face, ascended the stone steps and en- 
tered the hall. 

There she hesitated a moment and looked round 
as if uncertain of her way. 

Suddenly her inquiring gaze caught a small panel 
on which, in a moment of abstraction, Edgar had 
painted a Cupid aid a snake. 

A’ flash of ‘intelligence and reassurance shot 
through the woman’s eyes, and with a no longer un- 
certain step she ascended the stairs and passed into 
the studio, 

Fora moment she stood irresolute and undecided 
and, with one hand on the easel, looked round as if 
she intended to hide herself, 

Tuen, as if struck by a sudden idea, she stole on 
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tiptoe to the chamber-door, ‘and’ héaring no souna 
from within pustied open the half-closed door and 
entered, 

The apparition—for apparition ‘at first she con- 
ceived it to be--of the thin, wan, wasted figure 
stretched so motionless and inert upon the bed 
seemed to strike her with all the force of a heavy 
blow, 

She staggered heavily and clutched a chair with 
one hand for support. 

Then, wit! a low ory of agony, she sprang noise- 
lessly forward, and fa!ling on her kuees dropped her 
face upon his hand, while her own clutched the bed- 
clothes in her effort to suppress her misery. 

“Oh, my love, my love!” she moaned; “they 
have killed you! they have killed you! Instinct 
never errs. Why have [been tortured by the 
demon of unrest? Why have my days and nights 
been a perpetual torment? Why have I felt drawn 
to this place every hourin the day? My heart went 
out to you, and saw you lying here, and drew me 
after it. 

“Oh, Heaven! Oh, Heaven! what misery itis to 
love like this! What have I done that I should love 
him so? Is he dead?” she breathed, with a ghastly 
stare of horror. “Is he dead?, Why is he alone? 
Woy is this place deserted ? Tf and she rose and 
leant away from the still figure with suspended 
breath and horror-stricken éyes. ‘He is'dead! He 
is mine in death! my own! They havé killed him? 
Who? That is for me to discover!” and her eyes 
flashed thirstily, “They have killed him and left 
him forme! He is mine in death!” and in a wild 
ecstasy she bent down and pressed a passionate kiss 
upon his hot brow. 

As she did so Edgar opened his eyes, gazed wildly 
and smiled, 

The woman dropped oa her knees and breathlessly 
drank in the smile as if it were life to lier. 

Her face, beautiful still, though it was marked by 
the inward wear of a restless, remorseful life and a 
wild; hopeless passion, shone like @ siren’s, her lips 
were pressed upon his hand. . 

The door opened and Valeria entered. 

Tie figure turned its head with a dull, dreamy 
torpor, thén, without moving, glanced up at Valeria. 

Valeria’s face waxed red and wiiite by turns, and 
her eyes flashed fire as « tizress’s would if she saw 
her young in the claws of a foe, 

“Selina Armitage!"’ she breathed, or rather 
panted. 

* Valeria Temple!” was the response, defiant and 


reckless, 
(To be continued.) 
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Behold of what delusive worth 

The bubbies we pura e on earth, 
The shapes we trace. 

Amid a world of treachery 

They venish ere death shuts the eye, 
Aud leave no trace. 


“Mrs. BRADLEY, this is our new friend and in- 
mate, Mr. Oscar Vandeleur,” said the brisk master 
of the gorgeous house at Westtourne Terrace, 
where the heirof Vandeleur Hall was installed, “‘ and, 
my dear sir, these young ladies are et daughters, 
Lucille, Rose and Lily, The two last I named after 
the flowers of the season, as they are twius and were 
born in June. Ha! ha! hal” 

And Mr. Bradley chuckled over his own excellent 
joke, though Oscar could only manage to get up a 
sympathetic laugh, and the ladies themselves were 
too much occupied with the appearance of the new 
Visitor to take any heed of the oft-repeated tale. 

Oscar bowed, as iu duty bound, to the four ladies, 
and the matron graciously éxtended her hand in 
token of welcome, 

Mrs. Bradley was a short, rather dumpy-looking 
individual, with an extensive head-dress, which gave 
a yet broader and more fussy appearance to the 
general aspect of an exceedingly uninteresting and 
plebeian-looking woman, 

The datghters were perhaps more pretentious, but 
scarcely more attractive than the mother in Oscar’s 
eyes. : 

. Treille waa taller than her mother, but with a 

florid complexion and ‘remarkably tawny hair, that 

gave a degree of coarseness ill adapted to win the 

approval of ‘one accustomed to the refined grace and 

Sains of Edith’ Dupuy or Gladys'‘and Wenna Van- 
eleur. 

The twins were decidedly an improvement on the 
pattern of their mother and sister, the “ Rose” being 
slighter in form and darke? in hair, eyes and skin, 
with an air of more gentleness and what her father 
called“ style” in her bearing. 
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Lily, again, was pale and brown-haired, with eyes 
that might be either dark brown or blue, and a 
‘tolerable complexion and features, which, in her own 
Opinion, at avg rate, made her the “ beauty ” of the 
family, and, when compared to the utter absence of 
attraction in the ochers, did perhaps eutitle her to 
such a distinction, 

** Well, my dears, I hope we shall be a very merry 
party now that we have got our new guest,” resumed 

r. Bradley, cheerily, ‘‘My daughters are musical, 
Mr, Vandeleur, and I daresay you sing—most young 
men of good family and education do something in that 
way, I fancy—and then they are first-rate hands at a 
round game in character, or anything of that kind 
eh, Lucille ?”” he continued, with a nod at his elder 
daughter. ‘‘ But, dear me, what’s cook about, my 
dear? I declare it is ten minutes past seven, and [ 
never will allow unpunctuality in my house. You 
see, Mr, Vandeleur, I pay well for all I liave and [ 
will not be trifled with, as I think you must confess 
to be right, do you not ?” 

Oscar of course assented, but just then the dialogue 
was stopped by the appearance of the butler to an- 
nounce dinner, and he was directed to give his arm 
to Mrs, Bradley, while the twins walked in a pair 
after them, and Mr. Bradley conducted his eldest 
daughter. 

The dinner was certainly very good, but extremely 
profuse and heavy in quantity, and it was with 
difficulty that the young nian managed to satisfy his 
host by the justice he (id to the dishes, every one 
of which he was expected to partake of, and to praise. 

The meal, however, passed off on the whole better 
than might have been expected, 

Mrs, Bradley asked some questions about the 
sights of the metropolis, which, of course, wers 
completely novel and unknown to the newly arrived 
tutor, and that gave ample time and subject for 
conversation till the ladies at last retired, and a very 
short time afterwards Oscar was desired by his host 
to follow them to the drawing-room. 

“T always like my little after-dinner nap, you see, 
Mr, Vaodeleur,”” he said, “and that sets me up for 
the rest of the evening, but you will find the girls all 
alive, though I suspect my wife follows my example 
without confessing it so frankly. It’s the way of the 
sex, you see, Mr. Oscar.” 

The young man was fain to obey, and ina few 
minutes was able to test the truth of Mr. Bradley’s 
insinuation, for ere he reached the room the good lady 
was in a most unmistakeable and profound sleep in 
her easy-chair, tliongh some knitting needles and 
some wool on her lap were an excuse for the quiet 
dose. 
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Lucille had apparently just left the room for some 
object, and the twins were at the piano enga-ed in 
playing a duet with rather more taste and skilful 
execution than would have been expected by the 
incredulons Oscar, 

He did happen to love music. albeit not quite of 
the kind that Mr. Bradley probably expected, and he 
approached the instrument partly to listen and partly 
to avoid the awkwardness of disturbing the slumbers 
of the mistress, 

“Thank you” was his comment on the ‘‘ Semi- 
tamide ”’ airs which the young ladies had completed. 
** Do you sing, Miss Bradley?’ he added, turning to 
her who was certainly the least unattractive of the 
sisters, and who was at the moment drawing a song 
in very intelligible pantomime towards herself 

** Yes; a littie,” was the modest rejoinder, and of 
course the consequence wag a request for a specimen 
of the young lady’s powers, 

“ Will you join me inthis duet ?”’ she said, turning 
on him the large eyes that were about the best feature 
in her face. “I can so seldom sing it, because I 
cannot find any one who likes it as I do, or can sing 
it, and I feel sure you do,” she added, persuasively. 

“ Do like it, or do sing it, which, Miss Bradley ?’”” 
he replied, half amused at her cool presumption. 

“Oh, both,” she replied; “‘ but you must not call 
me Miss Bradley, or Lucille will be terribly angry ; 
she always claims her privilege of eldersnip, and I 
am sure [ have no objection. I always think it 
sounds very old-maidish to be called ‘Miss Bradley’ 
with two sisters ‘out.’ Do not you, Mr. Vaudeleur?” 

“ Tt depends on the age of the ‘ younger sisters,’ ”” 
he answered, gallantly, determined in pure despera- 
tiou to enter into the flirtation that was openly dared 
by the young girl. “‘ But I am not sure that it is not 
flying from Scylla to Charybdis, is it rot, to be 
obliged to take the Christian name as well as the 
patronymic?” 

“Oh! as to that, most persons end in calling me 

Lily, and I do not at all mind it, when I like people, 
especially as it is rather a pretty name; do you not 
think so, Mr. Vandeleur?’’ she replied, with well- 
assumed simplicity. 
“Most decidedly so, and extremely appropriate,” 
was the young man’s reply, with a meaning smile. 
* There can be no mistake where you are in the case, 
Miss Lily Bradley,” he continued. 

** Well, perhaps in due time you may be promoted 
to the greater privilege still,” she returned, with an 
arch smile ; “that is, when we are better acquainted, 
Mr. Vandeleur, And now let us begin the duet, if 
you please; never mind about waking mamma, she 
is only pretending to sleep she always tells me.” 
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The duet was one that Oscar did happen to know, 
one that he had practised with Edith Dupuy, and 
been, as it were, trained by her taste and guidance. 
it seemed like profanation to go over it with the little 
parvenue, but still he knew full well there was great 
risk in a refusal that would entertain a prolongation 
of the vapid dialogue. 

It was the graceful “‘ La ci darem” thatisat once 
eo hackneyed and yet so always,fmesh end. joyous 
when it is sung as it is capable of beivg rendered. 

Oscar could not preventthe mith melody of his 
fine voice being beard im its perfeetion, even had be 


been more perversely imebinedite mestrain it. within) into 


the bounds of a subdued), uamemmral tone, 

But be certainly did restgnime the ¢xpression 
had once been sq lavishly geared ous om 
cousin, and s pa: in these veiled 1 pe erage 
dared not 6 pap terme. at, albeit 
Lily did give so gimmess at the 
vocalist as she gavethe eighing: werdsef the 
they met with Pere a ema eat 
any hope that voiewer hee beauty was by 
means availing Cota Mimbo de ae 

“ Have you ever heagiitinn > age a a 
House. Mr. Vandeloug®?” gheaaked, whem vie 
was finished. , 


tions with the beloved relatives he addressed, Oscar 

Vaudeleur retired to rest, and slept the deep sleep 

that is seldom denied to youth in whatever grief or 

anxiety it may chance to be placed. 
. 


. 

At the same time when the new “tutor,” the 
whilem heir of Vandeleur Hall, was thus ocoupird,, 
he was the subject of nv small discussiun betweem 
the qwo “flowers” with whom bigeewening had been 


y , 
Bose ana Lily ocenpied the with 
the privilegeed using a small dressing-room opening | 
the bedkehamber, which was.the scene of mest of 


a 


the youcg |adive’ ipi r quarrelling confabala-. 
ee la quesuon, as might naturally 
Teter eke had been se recently intga~ 

duced inte their family circle, 
“je he nee m lowe, Ruse 2” asked Mily, 


voted heads. I wonder what papa will say,” she 
went on, more gravely. “It is hardly in his 
fashion, especially when Cecil is away.” 

And she hastily drew up the letters in a tiny heap 
and prepared to carry them from the room to the 
earl’s apartments when the door opened and the 
nobleman himself appeared, 

“I see you have had your letters, Edith,” he 
began. “1 was unwell this morvieg with a slight 
cold, and TP thought you, like other young ladies, 

beim laste to receive your correspondence, 
EP gont-them to-you at once. What do you think 
of the visitation, my dear?” he went on, 


witha @ more satisfaction than annoyance. 
Baith ehsugged her pretty shouldereim deprecating 








Sets 
what a ’ ; ) 
coolly, “ quite unwerdlgal Gaimg: ical, 
can aseure you,” 

“Ob, dvarmo. Tt. to moot with 
such » parson,” she “Te will 
charming to#ee your 
the neone, will it mam, Mise (* ahwecdued, turning 
“ a who wae stmuding somewhat sulienly 
a sida, 

“ Yeo, if we do see it, Tanppeste an” veplied: the 
young lady * ban rom by F see uo reason | 
to soppoae thet Mr. Vandielionsie: to. ge aithe 


with raised eyebrows that were: meant te 
supreme astonishment at her sister's gushing exthu- 
siasm. 

“Ob, it is quite certain that we divide all the 
qualities of human, nature,” laughed Miss Lily, “She 
is go grandly superior, and | am se terribly foolish 
im all these things. I smimire people. aud things 
go warmly, and she is as qvok and deliberate as, if} 
she were a Chancery judge weighing the merita of 
every word she, hears, arcu’t you, Rosie?”’ she aaid, 
teuzhingly. 

It was certaip that, the sisters “ went. in,” as it 
might be called, for a charming opposition in.characy 
ter and style. 

Oscar perhaps rather igelined te the morelively 
Lily, but yet.in bis preseyt frame of mind she was 
rather troublesome in her Pippant gaiety, especially 
ae the most unaccountable indulgence of the par- 
vent father gave such ligence fur her overflowing 
spirits, 

lt was certainly unaccountable to bis ideas why a 
purse-proud man like Joseph Bradley should tous 
recklessly throw a pengiless, and in a measure 
dependent stranger into such close coutact, with, bis 
daughters; but hisewn miud was too sick aud weary 
for him to spend his, thoughts on such immaterial 
subjects, It. was enous for bim thas he,cased little 
for avd expected lesg 'romthe interesting individuals 
wio composed the, Wesbourne ‘l'arrace family. 

There was but, one privilege that he decidedly 
inteuded to preserve te.himself and that was the right 
of opendion evenings where it should please, him, 
and that he deteumined, to (est on the first favourable 
opportunity, 

lt would be too, miserable am existence were he to 
be chained day and vig»t to thas weary bondage 
in which mind aud. body must. assuredly become a 
spiritless wreck; and as, he retired to. rest at. the 
hour of eleven,, which, waa Mr. Bradley’g time 
for having bis house. pyactually clused unless 
on some especial eceasion, he caenied in. bis. brain 
the best plan fer commeneing the aszertiun, of his 
freedom and also the propriety of couveying to. Lady 
Edith aud to his sister the tidings of his, preavnat 
Situation, 

It was a bitter pill to swallow, an uncongenial 
task to perform, but bhedid feel that it. was dae. to 
the loving and gentle girls that they should be satis» 
fied of bis safety, if ue did not.enter int any details 
of ve employment. or circumstances, bua coutented 
hivselé with giving them an addresa that would 
en«bie trem to write to him im case of emargenog, 
aud & promise that, be would never change his 
resilience withoutsendivg them noiice, so that they 
need uever be under any alarm as to hia life or 





sajety. 
And, having done this melancholy task, which, to 


his excited mind was like a death kuell to. bis rela | 
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“and b mere like Mario tham agg one I ever 
beard ivate--l mean his voice, @f course, as I 
joven ed and hae such mannen, } ill, 
; e all ’ 
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“But, Rivas, you ane, he foo baranstty 





taken is sfter alt,” went on tie i ¥ 
lady, in a decided tone that did not admit of any 
degree of doubt or hesitation. 

** Nonseuse, Rose; you are only vexed because he 
likes, me best and was nels OE on rae said 
the younger sister, pouti ». me my turn. 
to Fy you when Tam.a baronet’s wife, and you 
would be very glad to hang ou to my skirts theo, 
I can, tell. you, and get imto seciety under my) 
patronage.” 

Rose laughed seornfully.. 

“That. will never be, ean answer for it,” she 
replied ; ‘“begaase if it were true what you say, it is 
not. likely be would ever marry you, andif heise net 
then you and papa, tuo. would be nicely deceived, and 
I. with my bumble ideas, would be « pretty deal 
better off’ 

“You forget I am.tbe best looking in tha family, 
asevery one confesses,” retoried Miss, Lily, glane- 
ing at hexself in the glass, which reflected, the . thick 
aud long glossy hair tliat was now shading her fea- 
tures; “and many a girl far worse off than Tam has 
married. an earl befoxe now, to say nothing of a 
baronet, and you know papaalways says he can give 
us.a lange fortune if we please him in warrying, 

“Which @ baronet would vot want, | suppose,” 
mused Rose. “ but, never mind, Lily, I don’t sug- 
pose we sball.ever be tied, so we wou"t quarrel abous 
it, I know you are uantiee igwourite, becauge he 
thinks you are likely to make a good match, and are 
thougb& pretsy, but | have my own plans and ideas, 
and we siiall soon see whether I and Lugille will nat 

on as well ag you, or perhaps betivy.’”” 

She. kissed her sister with restored good humour 
at the cousvling id-a, and thea she went off to the 
a ijoiving aparimeutaud established herseif om,,her ; 
“downy pillow” wit out bestowing eae word er 
thought eu the hapless Oscar, 

But Lily did,aot so sou forg-t the discussion, and 
it, was.uvt till she had pretty well focmed, hee plan | 
of operations that she followed ver siswer’s examyle 
aust assumed ber place on. the, couch which they 
had, shared, in quien siuge their infauey, 





CHAPTER VII; 


Lanny Bpira Durvx was poring, over the com, 
tents uf the le, ters sue bad reesived vy the morning 
post, which had been duly despatched to her | 
moruing room by her father; aud, aa, expression 
preplexwy came aver ber features aa ee. perused 
some of the Lilb-te, before ber. 

** How extremely formiiable; whet ia to be. done 
im such a cure?” se. exclaimed, in bali-comica). des- 

ir, “Lrealig shall vawe te sunynou some grave 
and mature elayperous to my help if this avalanche 
of high and mighty persouages is to fall on our dy- 








ie . Rough to vay 
thaw Be: ape you the siightest 
i < ceme ag the 

‘ * 
, with a 
me a “bas still 
oer dibaenn : _weew here, Is 
a.eane poink with ma Edith. 
cannot ever now unadeasiand is so per- 


pe 
~~ o_o a e and such 
P ; » Te'is all very well for a young 
man-to see the world, but Cecil ‘out Herods Herod,’ 
to use & familiar phrase, iu his wanderings.” 

Lady Edith gave a slight sigh. 

“ Well, papa, pouhags, it’is so, but ‘them you 
must remember how mnack were it would be if 
dear Cecil were wild aud extravegant like some 

oung men are. And ‘then he bas been so brave in 
is saving that, life; it, is iar, more glorious than just 
remaiving at home to enjoy himself, 

Lord Delmore shook, hig head. 
pa. is all very well, Hutith, bat Sgn gh ag some 
e when. peraous, go out proper 
sphere for eccentricities like Cecil. It is so Jikely 
that it should «ffeet-theirtastes and habits till it 
unfits them for the iar duties of their station, 
Cecil is very likely to make some low and uusuitable 
connexion, just from the temauce of the business 
and his isolation from persons of bia own rauk in 
life.” 

Edith flashed eagerly at the implied charge on 
ee good sense and tasve, | ES 

“ Papa, believe me, he will, never 
never, Surely if he shuald marcy someone ae is 
not rieh ur noble it is, enough if he chvoses one 
who, will do credit, to hia, family and. grace the 
station. he occupies, and F am certain be will do, thas. 
He is ge clever and. intellectual, and I am.sure: he is 
noble and generous, or he would not, have. risked his 
life for one who Lad not even the slighiest.claim for 
auch asevvice. Papa, daching, you mag trusteuch a 
som. ae that, believe me, you, may.” 

And the glowing face of the girl was,apturned with 
ao{t persuasjou we her father's.as she Ox 

He bent dows fondly and kissed her cheek, 
warm with the bloom of youthful feeling, 

“You are a sweet and pera advocate, my 
Edith,” he said, “ and itis the 


z& 


siuce remains away 
However, I will trusm 
proves himself wortiy. 
urgent matiers, 1 mean. 38 
Princess di Luxiane.” 

“The prince and princess, you mean, papa,” 
rected Exiith, “I presume, this; same. a 
will be. ef even moce importange then his wiie.”’ 

“ My dear, you. misiaxe,’ gaid  the.eanl, loftily, 
“Tn the first place, | wuas, tell you, that the Prince 
Claude ig the son, nat the. Lusbauwd uf tuis, princess, 
and next that he is a kiud of special pleniputentiany 
envoy here, uot the resident, ak our Court. Se, his 
comparative youth is uot of such disadvautage.or im- 


Lady Biith gave & saucy laugh, 
“Well, papa, I ain eucetb is in mobo the slightess 
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Rly it.was to be made, upfor whem the viscouat 
Somes back to settle, we understood, and new thisis 
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Italy, aad bentdes, Ifency ftom what your brother 
told me when he made boos cng rem ceverery 
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plan, ai. 

of rooms dv. you think wilt be, |: feesed 
ire ong suited for them, my-dear?™ he weut'-on,, |'gaiden 
barr 

replied Edith, qui 

most tastefully fi Up tomy taste, and then they: 
conmand a. yiew of the groun 


Tulian gardens, and, next, the sunrise ig so cheeriyl |herskin, 


and lovely {rom that side, Do not you think T am; 
right, paps, on ig there objection to them ?” she, 
added, as sbe watcbed her father’s thoughtful, inquir.. 
ing, look fixed on her features. 


Loh tA mee papr,’” exaltation of the beausy, , 
- t y are the | elegant: ty of her whole, toilet, its snow 
piace sitmplici , snowy 


that are most unlike | that suited so yadmirably the transpasent fairness. of 


azo, my deanyouns lady,’ 
Lhe laughed, move perbaps at the quaint 
simile than, in-amy;real gaiety, of heart ab, goon Mas. 
Farmer's rejcicings and proceeded to avail herself of 
so willing an agent-im-the preparations for the 
coming event without. troubling herself to explaim 
the eccentricities that ‘were the real secret of the 
failure in Lord Dupuy’s duties, as the heir of those 
wide estates and ancient name, viz., that the eccentric 
was: diving down and ini 





were certainly scarcely to be improved upon 
by the most reoherené aud spleadid dress that could 


“*Am [| really to go in for formality and state, 


‘paps?’ she said. | Will it notbe. correct fur me to 
“None, my child, none,” he said. firmly ;“ [did but, | receive our visitors in my- morning dress? 


consider, the uncommon tact and judgment. you show:| assume the stately, marronily evyle all) ai onew, aud 


in, the. reasons, you give for 
Many would. have thought it. by fan the most, proper: 
thing to place, these foreignurs, in, something very 
like thy ir own conning, 
ing in truequmpliment. Tvjis fam moxe:amasing. for 
them to see, the peculianision of, Eugheh country. life 
as it is. and alse of,an Enuliab. 
gentle ousture likermy Eiith. Well, then, it shall 


it to. your i 
maidem of.rank and.| gvidance” he continued, sadly 


ecting the locality. | crusir myself beneath, its: weiyht 


The earl logked at her with aw incredulous emile. 
“Well, well, ma file ; [ suppose I toust, trast to 


but.you are far merediscerop | your. woman’s instinct,” he said, “and if it isnot 


correct style I hope the princess will attribute 
and absence of a mother’s 


Lady Buith, rewauded him by » kiss for which 


be-as you cheose, my love,” he, went,on, “and alk | some younger men would have giveu a year’s in- 


condition is: that we: shell have geome dinner-parties, | come, aud 
any causions, aa to tle approaching reception that 


and perhaps one. during: their stay. 


The weather is so warm, and theg 





bounded away before he had time to add 
would have cramped the, juyeus grace of the fair 


beautiful thas: I thinks we cam vemiure: on- such a,| young: hostess, 


féte.’” 


Eilith. knew; that. the guests, were not expected for 


The prospect was somewhat formidable, but Lady,| some hears, and she determined to relieve the aus- 


Edith had at once sufficient self-respect and high, 
@pirited pride to conquer any timid doubts: and 
fears, and, after a little more: conversational argu-: 
ment, sie left the room to give neeessary orders and 
rally her senses from the astonishment of’ the, 
morning's news. 

She could, perhaps; scarcely have decided whet!rer 
she was more comforted or daunted by the new 
light thrown on her guests” relative ions, 

Certainly an elderly couple. of dip tie ag well 
as social rank were neither attractive nor jal 
te a.gay,, inexperi¢nced g:rl’s ideas, itre ve of 
the. auxiety atiached to their entertainment, Bur 
then thig was in, & measure ® novel, trouble. She 
had to. receive a lady ‘accustomed to alt the, defer- 
ence and the importance of a high-bora widow and 
mather of an, onjg. son,. 

Then this same Prince Clande himself was very 
likely a conceited; priggieh- bachelor, who would be 


too aid for a y freedom, and yet too young to be| home life, and one so 
Vandeleur's departure that it carried a more mo- 


treated Hke a patriarch, 


citement of the 
fasciuating measure, It was so like an era iu ver 


 arentataninter ag not help somewhat weighing on 
youngspirite by a stroll to.her favourite summer, 


house anden bour’a reading there, beiore repairing |; 


to the receptionroams. ia furmal wajtiug for their 
noble visitors, 
Se, just denning a lange. garden, hat,, she hastened 


geilytothe fairytike temple tiat, was, her eapecially 
“een ma to. finisb.a graceful poom thas bad 
not loug 


‘appeared from ber pet author, Loagieliow. 
Edith. delighted in the healthful, cheery. tone of 


that Transatlantic poet, and she now, seated ou 
the rustro chair wiich was ber especial property, 
and opening the volume at the place she liad: marked, 


began to read. But not for many minutes could she 


fix her-attention on the page, however sue admired 
its beauty, 


Her mind was too muck’ engrossed with the ex- 
t to be pied eveu by that 





rapidly succeeding Ovsear 


Buith, bad too Kittle of young-Indyish speculation | mentous interest with it in ite train. 


about her to entertain ideas of yet another nature as, 
to the chances and’ object ‘of hie proffered visiv, bat 
still ghe: had very uncomfortable notions’ as. tox ite 
Texult, and she was fait at last to throm theuseless 
deliberations to the winds and! summon the house. 
keeper to a long conference of wayeand meas in 
making these noble guests eemfortable and dving 


“Well, and it’s indeed’ quite-» pleasure tc. haveto 
pe ™ up ag era vig ape bring: out the old 

jings, my ” seid . Farmer, smition 
“We have had such # quiet Rnabivenenamadooe 
dear mother, the iste couetess, died; and now it is 
time you saw the world, as welkas my-youny lord, 
We had bura very poor coming of age, we tuougut, 








Was the girl-childhood gone for ever, with all its 
light-hearted joyousness and. abandon, aud what 
waa. ty follow ag its compensation ? 

Oscar was exiled, as it. were, ig a.cold, wide and 


dreary, world; ber byowuet was dimes: a stranger to 
hen, aud stood, aa it weré, at an inaccessible 
hegbt that commanded reapeet ratuer than loge, |, 
Awiuishe wag thuaalose, to, meet, the yovel dangers 


aud, rocks, aud. pitfalle, that. awaited 


and, pleasures, 

heria.the wakaewa worid. of wuich ahe was at. the 
threshold aad of which thig very, visit. wasafureiasiv 
aud &. tae. 


No. wonder that, Lady, Elith's, bok, fell. on, hex lap 


and that: ben grageful bead. reposed um wer vend ans 
ket eges neuied en. the. landsesym, while yor us 


objects, wece not, heeded: nor even, seen by her absent 
bhoughts,. 

She formedian: exquisite. picture in her-unconscious 
grace, bat the-scene whieh formedits “ setting” had 
,more sunshine in it at that.especial instant than the 
heart of its;cemtual igure, the fair youag mistress of 
p the domain, . 

So,thought;one who waa.at. thet, time wandering 
) in, perplexity owen the, lif that, bordered the domain 
ofthe castie, and wha, wae basitating in, doubt and 
perhaps .elarm,as to the possibility ef sealing the 
height ere the sea came.ia, with its rushing tide. 


@) Lady Edith little dreamed that.there was sucl an 


ebservent.and admixing eye upon, ber reverie. Sie 
| Was. eo.much acc to. the. lonely: and dangerous 
Cliia, and: headlands of that. romantic coast that. she 
ind wos thaws of, the, danger andthe terror they 
might impose.ig,aatranger’s, mind, and she still less 
could. have. aupposed the identity of the observer 
wha Wee gazing, ap, at the eagle-like summit on 
which the lady's. was pi . 

Bat. at lengty tha. noise. of a blast which was 
blown on a small silver hunter's; horn attracted her 
} Mtantion and sha ily left the, summer-house and 
i glaneed exer the, . ta discover the in- 
wader whe made sq remaukable, ag attack on the 
stillness of all around. . 

) Har exes econ enqountered those of the perplexed 


'} Waylerer, belom,, and) she. waa. sufficiently familiar 


, With, the treacheraus coast. aud ite perils to see its 
;| danger and to hia. reacue, 
The seu, was advancing on the.sharp head- 


j ‘Jandy and.ahe saw thet be was not,asall in a position 


h 





to escape unless he was bold g ter the 
Stroug waves in their force,and, wade round thy pro- 


| moutory the,cliff, so, abauptly 


She, bent.ower the.dizay heightand tried to attract 
, ta.guide hinnin the. way of safety, and 
in thus, dging- abe. had. an, opportunity of surveying 
his. aomewhat remarkable face and figure, 

Lt, wae, decidedly, foreign, thre. could be no ques- 
tiom, of that. His figure, was alignut and his com- 
plexiou, and, haixand.ayes.ae black. as. the jetty clouds 
that iarewll, » thanderatarm,, and, it, might be, as 


capable of. ing, eaugee and, ggoru as those 
ewissariea sion 


He evidently was. ible to the terrons of the 
scene, for he gazed wild)y about him as the unceasing 
rons of the waters.told ef the rayid. igcoming of tie 


waves. 

Width, little; guessed the truth, that her own fair 
face and form nad been the snare to which the 
stranger owed, hie, danger, she little dreamed that 
the, gentlaman had been. sq astragted by her pictu- 
resqua har lowelingss of feature that all 
else, was. forgotten and he had disregarded the tide 
which, threatened to. euk aff hia retreat or advance, 

Ha. hads, hasrevar, one counterbalance now. He 
immediately, turned ta: the, very spot where he had 
seen, thes, oaly, pee Peg: who seemed to people 
the, wild salisude, a. brief space he discerned 
her signals,ta, him, for a refuge from.hie danger, 

He perceived the syat. to, which she pviuted by 
gesture)ae well aa by tne, words that were drowned 
in the roar of the tide, buf which ler parted lips 
told him, were. uttered, though iu vain. 

She wayed.her handkerchief and, hands to a part 
of, the, bay formed by the headland, and, after a 
keener investigation of the coast, and a few rapid 
ateps towards, the, apot indicated, he could perceive a 
narrow: and. abasp, bug still accessible patir was cut 
in the rock, and, with the, speed and determination 
that only alarm, and: energy could impart, he 
basteved, to the, haven, that.prowised him rescue from 
the peril so, thoughtlessly incurred, 

He glanced back more tham onoe to, tle height 
from which that,fair young creature had sigualled 
him, but she had entirely disappeared, aud even in 
the excitement of his situation: he could vot help 
wondering if, she. had really so. disregarded tie result 
of ber directions and his safety as to coolly leave him 
to, escape or perish at bis chauce, 

Yet. why suould ahe.uot? Why should he expect 
any other treatment 19 a, stranger, aud @& stranger 
who must. have. appeared to her a8 most absurdly 

ess, of aelf-evident danger ? 

had certainly little time or Breath left to 
calculate, ke. proprieties or probabilities of such a 
procveding, for ix tasked all bis strength and agility 
toasecend.a path. that had ouce been cut but siuce 
waaued away by the inroais of the sea and the 
heavy rains that, were common to the district. 

“The soil, vas, so slippery aud the gaps so wide 
that the stranger, who, was,not in the first activicy 
of yout, on elsm bad but, little practice ia such 
Alpina heigits, was fain to devore his whole atten- 
tion to tue task, before him, and when he at last 
reached, the, sammit he stood for a moment or twa, 
breathless and panting, but safe and yrateful for his 
escape. izom a certain.and neediess death, 








‘Lune fixes moment, of guch agitation over, however, 
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and he became sensible of the approach of some 
living being, from the striking of stones and the 
bounding forward of a splendid old English mastiff, 
who was springing backwards and forwards, as if to 
reconnoitre and announce the advent of the young 
lady, who in another moment came in view. 

“Ah. | am glad that you understood me.’ I thought 
it might be safer to come and see if you ha dis- 
covered the path before it was too late,” said Lady 


Edith, recoiling slightly from the abrupt contact in 
which she was brought with the stranger she had 
seen from the summer-honse, 


“Tanks, gentle lady, 1 owe you my life,” said 
the stranger, doffing his cap and earnestly gazing up 
in the flushed face of the fair young girl ‘who had 
indeed been the saviour of his life, “and if ever I 
can return such & favourit will be the very proudest 
and happiest moment of my existence,” 

Lady Edith bowed geutly, but did not speak. 

Verlhaps she perceived that there’ was a too de- 
Mousirative expression of his gratitude or else she 
feared that she had gone too fa¥ in the éffort to rescue 
hint from his peril. 

In'any case, she was about to turn away and ree 
trace her steps, when the stranger stopped her with 


a Ligh-bred courtesy that was not obtrusive enough 
to offend the most fastidious, 
* Pardon me, lady, but may I ask you to complete 


your service by directing me to Dupuy Castle ?’” he 
sail, with a furtive and almost concealed smile that 
Edith did not at the moment perceive. 

She sturted involuntarily, and a dim but apparently 
wild notion of the stranger’s identity flashed across 
her brain, 

“It is my residence. I am Lord Delmore’s 
danghter, I will show you the way if you are goiug 
thither,” she replied, with some embarrassment. 

‘The stranger again doffed his cap, but this time 
with a more recognizing and perhaps familiar air. 

“Tien Lam not mistaken, Itis the Lady Edith 
Dupuy whom I am addressing aod to whom I owe 
so much,” he said, eagerly, “and I, in my turn, 
make myself known as the guest whom your father 
so kindly invited to the castle, I am Ulaud Loriano, 
Lady Edith, and I can searcely regret the silly fancy 
that led to this informal iutroduction.” 

Edith stared for a moment, as if in utter incredulity 
of the truth, 

She could scarcely realize the idea that one so 
higt in rank aud so unaccustomed tothe spot should 
have approached itin so solitary and dangerous a 
6iyie. 

But a moment’s reflection told her that any ex- 
pression of such a notion would be ‘simple 
maduess, and she was so naturally self-po-sessed and 
graceful in her whole style and bearing that she at 
once realized the situation and met it with the high 
breeding that became her position as the hostess 
of the very castle to which the prince was bound. 

“J am sorry that Cornwall should give you so 
inhospitable a welcome, prince,” she said, calmly, 
bat it is certainly dangerous fur any one to be near 
our shore without knowing its peculiarities, and you 
had, I suppose, left your party to explore the 
coast,”” 

* Precisely so, Lady Edith,” he replied, in very 
pure English fora foreigner. ‘1 was so charmed 
with the romantic prospect that I could not bear 
to look on it from a carriage, and | had a fancy 
to survey from the solitary shore the bold heights on 
which your castle stands, It was very absurd, | 
doubt uot, but I cannot even now be repentant, when 
it gave me the privilege of being indebted ‘to you 
for my life and gave me a less foriial presentation 
than might otherwise have accorded ‘with the 
etiquette of social life.” 


(To be continued.) 








A Srrancg Trapiti0on.—Attention ‘has been 
attracted to the remaius of a Davish vessel lying 
imbedded iu the mud of the Humble Water at Burs- 
ledon, near Southampton. According ‘to’the tradi- 
tion of a fam ly of small laudowers who have been 
known to have held a small property close at hand 
since the reign of Henry LII., three Danish keels in 
the time of Alfred were here stranded, ‘The men 
came ashore plundering, leaving two men and a boy 
in charge of the ships ; but the country people boarded 
them, set fire to the ships, and killed the men; but 
the boy, who wore a red cap, escaped inland, and a 
cat which was in one of the ships leaped ashore into 
a copse, still called Catland Copse. So saith the 
story, and it is certain that for tie last thirty years 
the fishermen of Bursledon have been getting up 
timber to mend their pigstyes from the remains of 
ships deep in the mnd, A figure-head carved asa 
lion is said to have been found sume years’ back, and 
a farmer had a table made of some of the wood, 
Mr, Crayshaw, a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
had lately begun to make some researches into the 





remaining timbers, but, to the great regret of the! Azote, or nitrogen gas, is much less to be dreaded 


antiquaries interested, his proceedings have been at 
once stopped by the custom-house officers, who put the 
broad arrow on all that. he had ‘taken up, Our 
Admiralty has the special charge of sunken vessels, 
aud prefers to preserve them in that condition. 





SCIENCE. 


——o 


_Tue “ INFLEXIBLE.’ —Great activity is being ex- 
hibited at Portsmouth with reference to the con- 
struction of the double turret ironclad “ Inflexible.’’ 
About 950 hands are employed at present upon the 
ship, and overhours are about to. be, commenced 
which will make the total work performed 
equal to that of a thonsand men. The bilge ways 
of the ‘* Boadicea” are now being lengthened 40ft. 
in No, 80 dock, in order that they may be made 
serviceable in the launching of the monster iron- 
clad next year. 

WATERFALLS MADE UstFruL.—The horse-power 
of waterfalis is found in America 4 multiplying 
the number of pounds of water which fall per. 
minute by the length of ‘the falls in feet, dividing 
the product by 23,000. It has often been suggested 
to utilize the power ‘of the. tide by some practical 
means, but hitherto, though we have done as we 
wished with stoam, the enormous powers of rivers 
tides, and winds have never been utilized beyoud 
the extent of the water-wheels and windmills known 
to theancients. ‘ 

Tue * ALYXaNDRA.”—The “ Alexindra”’ 12 gun 





donble-screw urimour-plate’ iron. ship of 9,492 tons }- 


displacement which was launched at: Chatham -in 
April’ last, is reported to require a further sum of 
106,0002 to complete her. »Already there has been 
appropriated to this vessel nearly half a million 
(497,0001.), and in order that nothing. more:th)n is 
absolutely necessary shall be expended the Adimralty 
has directed ‘some officials of the Constructor’s de- 
partment to proceed to Chatham.to confer with,the 
authorities at the yard, and to examine par- 
ticularly into the various item; of proposed expendi- 
re. 

Rarsine Sunken Vesseis —The work of inflat- 
ing the ltussian air-bag ou bvard tha torpedo ship 
“ Oberon ’’ was renewed on the 18th Nov. by the aid 
of two air-pumps with the tide, The ship was 
gradually lifted, and ultimately, with the assistance 
of the evecnenand lighters and steam-tugs, she 
was towed inte the harbour. This experiment has 
fully, proved the principle of the Popolf air-bag, and 
confirmed ita utility for raising sunken vessels, but 
it remains for consideration whether it will be 
equaliy applicable in the case of the “ Vanguard.” 
Some practical men are fully confident of its 
success, 

REPRODUCTION IN THE MUsHRoom TriBg.—At 
& recent meeting of the Woolhope Club Mr. W. G. 
Smith read a paper “ On Reproduction in the Mash- 
room ‘I'ribe.”’ It was altogether a remarkable one. 
He ‘concludes from his microscopic observations 
that, so far from infusorial animals being spon- 
taneously generate!, they are only differentiated 
forms of already living cells. He finds that boiling 
does not destroy the cause of life. He boiled in- 
fusoria and hermetically sealed the tube. Aftera 
month, a drop of water from this tube was: ex- 
amined under the microscope, and all appeared 
dead—certaiuly all was motionless. In a few 
minutes appeared signs-of life, and an hour after 
infusoria were found ingthe active emjoyment of 
existence. 

ReSPIRATION IN MiNnes.—It has been ascer- 
tained as an important fact in relation to the now 
much discussed question as to how. properly to 
ventilate coal mines, that, when the workings of a 
mine are begun, if no particular phenomena facili- 
tate the renewal of air, the respiration of the men 
and tne combustion of. their lamps are not slow to 
modify it sensibly; tbat, in fact, a workman respires 
on an average 210. gallons of air per hour, from 
which he absorbs in part oxygen, and substitutes 
for oxyyen in that space of time 64 gallons of car- 
bonic acid ; his lamp operating with the same inten- 
sity as his respiration, produces as mucti carbonic 
acid, and augments b-sides the proportion of un- 
connected azote. ‘This carbonic acid, or choke- 
damp, which is thas the most immédidte and most 
general product of the workings of the thine, is re- 
cognized by its weight—that is, it always occupies 
the lowest parts of the excavations ; and its inter 
mixture with the air manifests ‘itself by the diffi- 
culty of combustion in the lamps, whose flame 
diminishes in’ brilliancy in® proportion as the acid 
increases, and is extinguished whén the mixtare 
attains to one-tenth. As is well known, carbonic 
acid manifests itself upon miners by an oppression 
which overwhelms them, though, of course, habits 
and temperament greatly vary the proportion of 
the mixture which some men are able to breathe. 


than carbonic acid. 

THe Resistive Meprum Existine mn SpAcEe.— 
The argument for the:existence of a medium in the 
inter-stellar spaces which is sufficiently dense to 
affect the movements of the planets, comets, etc., 
has for a long time been based, solely, upon the sup- 
posed retardation of the movements of Encke’s 
comet. This body completes its orbit around. the 
sun in about three years, but has of late always 
appeared so exceedingly faint as. to be invisible-ex- 
cept.in the most powerful telescopes, The accurate 
computations of Von Asten haying shown him that 
the movements of this body, as observed during the 
last ten years, could be taly. accounted for by 
a careful computation of the, disturbing attractions 
of the planets, he was led to predict’the pouitions 
in which the comet should appear during the spring 
of 1875, in which predictions no allowance was made 
for the resistence offered to its motion by Encke’s 
hypothetical ethereal medidm.” The first glimpse 
of the comet during this season was obtained by 
the observer? at Mbeya ab | in charge of the great 
“equatorial. According to and other-astrono- 
mers, the comet passed in ‘the Heavens through a 
path so nearly accordant with Von Aaten’s ic- 
tions as to annul all arguments in favour of Encke’s 
hypothesis, unless, indeed, it-be so moditied as to 
attribute to this other a density at less than he 
supposed it to possess. = ORE 


UTILIZATION OF THE SUN’S HEAT FOR * 
; INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


M. Movucuot, who has devoted the last fifteen 
= to the study of this question, thas arranges 

is solar receiver or generator., [t consists of three 
distinct parts:—A. metallic mirror with linear 
hearth ; a blackened boiler, the centre line of which 
coincides with this hearth ; and a glass casing which 
allows the solar rays to. impinge u the boiler, 
but prevents their being reflected. The mirror is in 
the form of a trancated cone, the generating line of 
which makes the axis, an angle of 45 deg. ‘The 
base consists of a disco of cast. iron, added Yor the 
purpose of countaracting the effect of the wind. [In 
the centre of the disc rises the boiler, the height 
being equal to that of the mirror; it is made of 
copper, blackened on the outside, and is composed 
of two concentric casings, the larger of which is 80 
centimetres (2 ft. 74 in.) high, and one smaller, 50 
centimetres (1 ft. 7} in.), the respective diameters 
being 28 ‘and 22 centimetres (11 and 8}in.). ‘I'he 
feed-water occupies 1 annular space between the 
two casings: ‘Tne volume of liquid should not much 
exceed 20 litres (4} gal.), so as to leave about 10 
litres for the steam chamber. ‘I'he glass casing ia 
bell-shaped, 85 centimetres high by 40 in diameter 
(2 ft. 9} in. by 1 ft. 3¢ in.), and 5 millimetres (0°19 
in.) thick. ‘There is, therefore a constant space of 
5 centimetres (2 iv.) between the boiler and the 
glass, which latrer only adheres: by its fout. or rim 
to the bottom of its mirror. 

‘Tous arranged, the boiler should revolve, at .the 
rate of 15 degrees an hour, on an axis paruilel to 
that of the earth, and also become gradually in- 
clined on this axis in accordance with the decleusion 
of the sun. 

‘The following are the results achieved by the 
apparatus at l'ouraine :— 

in ordinary fine weather, 20 litres (44 gals.) of 
water introduced at 20 deg. Ceutigrade (63 deg. F.) 
at half-past eignt o’clock, were turned into steam at 
a pressure of two atmosphere in 40 minutes. ‘The 
pressure ‘vas then quickly raised to five atmo- 
spheres, a limit which it would have been dangerous 
to exceed in the boiler with which the experiment 
was, being conducted. ‘The steam was used to drive 
an engine working a pump, etc,; it also distilled 
five litres (one gallon) of wine in a quarter of an 
hour. It may be concluded, from the trial, that, in 
our latitudes, the apparatus utilizes from eight to 
ten calorics (32 to 40 English equivalents of heat) 
per square metre (1°19 square yards) per minute. 


be 


Arcumo.oaicat Discovery.—While Mr. W. H. 
Hoodiess, artist, Wigton, Cumberland, was. engaged, 
in sketehing in, the neighbourhvod. of Canouben 
Dumfriesshire, he found in an open drain, half-buried 
in soil, the stone head of a Celtic battle-axe, such as 
was.usei by. the Celis before the bronze period of 
the Roman invasion ia Britain. It is composed of 
gr tone, ing .eleven iucues and three- 
quarters, long, four, inches broad and three inches 
and a-half in thickness, similar in size aud form to 
one found some years »go at. Wovlatow, Nottingham- 
shire, with.the exception of being balf au inch longer 
aud half an inch thicker thau the Wovlaton celt, 
which was considered to be. the largest hitherto 
found. in this country, in the possessiou of the late 
Hon, OC. Willoughby. « ex» | ; 

In the South Keusington Museum there are some 
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bronzes, one of the specialities. of the Japanese, 


They consist of a large number of vases, bottles, 
incense burners, etc., in endless. variety, many de- 


corated with a kind of diaper of the meander pattern: 


fn relief. In form, colour, and invention, European 
art cannot come up to the works of the extreme 


East. 








BURIED SECRETS. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Siz Hvon Repmonp, equally with his guests, 
had regarded his wite’s reception of Dalyell in an 
utter eT eeeead ities hee Losksad epeahe 

As she fell forw ainting her husband s. 
forward and his arms received her, He carried her 
to a sofa, aud Miss Edgely assisted him to recover 

er. 

It wae several minutes before the dusky eyes 
opened in a Jong and shudderizg glance, before 
animation came back to the. slender, figure and the 
young face, on which was still imp tiat look of 
wild recog nition and terror, ; 

“Ab, uow very, singular,”’ exclaimed Dalyell, 
pulling his whiskers savagely, waile inwardly he 
wondered if his letter to Diana had miscarried, and 
launched unathemas upon her aud the postai autho- 
rities with vigorous impactialisy, .** 1 should think 
thut possibly I reminded Lady Redmond of some 
ue she has Known.” ° ' 

Mr. Pauiet felt a sick sensation for an instan' 
Perhaps this stranger reminded Diana of Philip 
liyve! Cvuld that. be the cause of her agitation ? 
He acknowledged the introduction to Dalyell which 
was performed by the earl, and then crossed the 
rocm ty, the side of his supposed daughter, Just as 
she wus suying, ina faltering voice : 

* What aid ue say? Ob, Philip—-” 

Mr. Pauiet wavea Miss Edgely aside. 

‘Sir Lugn,” he wuispered, agitatedly, “leave me 
with wy uuoghter one second, £ beseech you.’’ 

Sic hayit retired. 

“Diana,” said Mr. Paulet, ina voice inaudible to 
others, *‘ control yourself. Wouid you ruin yourself ? 
Bring your husband to open shame? Call up 
your scii-conmmand——~" ‘ 

“ But, papa, want suall ldo? He is come to de- 
noulce me,” 

* Who has ?”” 

* He—Puiiip Ryve!’’ ' j 

“ Nonsense! ‘Lbat: is Mr. Dalyell... Let me 
bring biw to you. He is no Ryve,.no low villain, 
but a connection of the late Countess of Thorn- 
combe.”’ 

Impatient to prove to her that she-had been. de- 
ceived by a chance resemblance, Mr. Panlet ap- 
proached Dalyell, exclaiming : 

** My duughter was overcome with your likeness 
to afriend who is dead, Mr. Dalyell. Letme present 
you to her that- you may assure her that you are not 
ap apparition.” —- 

He led Dalyelb to Lady Redmond, who shrank 
before him. She recognized him as the man who 
had visited her of late. She believed bim still to,be 
her husband, Philip Byvei ' 

‘J am peculiarly unfortunate, Lady Redmond, in 
awakening unpleasaut associations in your mind,’’ 
said Dalyell, bending low. | ** 1 hope/that you, will 
receive me apon my own humble merits, and forget 
this unfortunate resemblance which I bear to your 
dead friend |” 

He tovk her unwilling hand, and hissed low in her 





ears : ; 
** Did you not receive my letter? T mean you 


uO harin. Do not betray that you have known 
me!”’ 

The words were like a draught of wine to one 
dying. 


Diana, wondering and startled,.. comprehended 
that there was to be no exposure, no scene. She 
apologized for her .weakness, and taking Mr. Pau- 
let’s arm rejoined her husband and guests. The 
reaction was so great that she became even more 
brilliant than usual, and her swoon was soon for- 
gotten by all save Sir Hugh, who secretly speculated 
as to its cause. 

After dinuer there was conversation in the 
drawing roum, followed by musie in) the, room ad- 
joining- 

Diana played and sang. She had a genius for 
music, aud an exquisite voice of rare power of 
sweeties. 

She was still at the piano, her fingers straying 
over the pearl keys idly, and evoking a weird strange 
melody, when Dalyell sauntered into the music- 


room. 

He had chosen his time well. Lord Thorncombe 
and Sir Hugh were discussing a rare engraving in 
the drawing-room. Mr. Paulet was examining a 








wonderful old folio volume of great antiquity, and 
Miss Edgely was patiently counting her stitches and 
quite lost to. the world around her. 

Dalyell etood.at Diana's side, his hand upon a 
sheet of music, as if he were turning the leaves for 

“ Diana,” he whispered, “ did you not get my letter 
oe ernins < ered, still playing softl: 

es,’’ she answ. 8 i “ but I 

did not read it,” ' 5 se 

“You were. foolish. You deserve what you suf- 
fered at seeing me, Not read the warning I sent 
wel I tod you that I was coming, and bade you 
re on your guard and show no sign of recogni- 

on’s. 


“What brings you here? What means this 
masquerade? Why are you known to Lord Thorn- 
combe and Sir Hugh under another name ?” 

“The answer is simple.. My true name, inherited 
from my father. is Ryve.. He married Miss Dal- 

ell, I. was callec Philip Piers... You understand ? 

hen I came of age L inherited a fortune from my 
mother, and took her name, and. became Piers Dul- 
yell. 1am both Ryve and Dalyell.” 

**T think I understand.” 

“T have escaped prosecution as Ryve by virtue 
of my other name and position. I am a counection 
of the late Lady Thorncombe, and shall probably 
be the earl’s heir.” 

_“ Ah!” eaid Diana, “then you would. hardly de- 
sire the earl to hear about your career as forger and 
attempted suicide?” 

** What do you mean ?” 

**Simply that you have placed. a weapon in my 
hands with which I can defend myself if need be ! 
That is all!” 

‘* Diana, you wrong me by an intimation that I 
would harm you. I love you too well to injure one 
hair of your head. Nay, don’t draw away with 
such indignation. Lonly mean to assure you that 
I shall not betray our marriage, that you are safe, 
and that I shall respect the sanctity of the home 
im which I am‘received as a guest.” 

** See that you adhere-to this resolution.” 

“ We will on friends, else Sir Hugh would sus- 
| ener wrong between us. ‘I'rust me, Diana, 

am not all bad, “ihe man who won your girlish 
heart must have had some good in him, 
more fears of me!’ 

Dalyell acted. thenceforward, upon the plan of 
conduct he had thus indicated. He was reapect- 
ful and attentive to Lady Redmond, never allud- 
ing, even when they were alone, to the past, and 
Diana treated him politely. Bas she never forgot 
for one moment that sue was standing upon a 
volcano, and that at any moment her destraction 
might ensue. 

Several days thus passed. , 

Lord ‘Thorncombe had learned for himself that 
Lady Redmond’s wit and tact and gentien:ss 
equalled her beauty, that she was well bred, spirited, 
and charming. and he had grown to regard her with 
@ yearning tenderness which he acknowledged to 
himself; but for which he could not account, : 

“If it should be discovered that my grandchild is 
dead,’ he thought, “I will make young Lady 
Redmond my heiress. Dalyell has no. claims upon 
me. It will give me pleasure to. think that she will 
reign at Thorncombe Manor years hence when I am 


Have no 


But he did not impart this resolve to any one as 
et, desiring to coufer with Mr. Keene, and learn 
rom the solicitor if any. new light had been thrown 

upon the fate of Blanche Berwyn during the past 
few weeks, 

One evening, after dinner, Lady Redmond was 
seated alone in her music-room, as on the occasion 
of her conference with Dalyell. Sir Hugh and their 
guests were in the drawing-room. Diana bad been 
playing to them, as was her usual evening practice, 
and now was about to arise from the piano when 
Dalyell entered the room. 

He advanced towards her with quiet assurance, 
and remarked : 

‘« The gentlemen are in the midst of an argument. 
Miss Edgely is busy counting, as usual, and I am 
pons upon your tender mercies, Lady Red- 
mond,”’ 

** I am about to join the others,’’ said Diana, who 
avoided Dalyell as much as possible. ‘ You will 
excuse me——”’ 

* Bat L won't!’ said Dalyell, clutching her wrist. 
“ i've played the pact of ordinary guest long enough, 
Diana. 1 have something tv say to you. ill you 
hear it now, orshall I come to your boudoir to-night 
after the othera have retired?” 

** You will uever come there again! If you have 
anything to say to me, say it here!’’ 

. iw strove to disengage her haud, but he held her 
rmly. 

“| hope you don’t forget who you are!’’ he whis- 
pered; in a higsing voice. “ You live under Sir Hugh 
hedmond’s roof, you are known as Lady, Redmond, 
but you are really aud truly my wife!’’ 





=== 


** T have not denied it. 
tie that binds me to you!’ 

Yet you loved me once!” 

“I must have been mad then. No, I never loved 
you, as I have assured you many times. Don’t call 
that childish fancy love! it was as different from 
love: as @ farthing candle differs from one of the 
glorious stars/of heaven!” 

“You are poetical. You said you loved me. I 
believed you. I have watched you all these days, 
Diana. Why, you are a very queen of grace and 
beauty. And you think that I would give you up? 
I would sooner die! I can bear this life no 
longer !’’ 

The girl grew white to her very lips. 

“ What shall you do ?”’ she asked. 

“T shall claim you at all hazards. Hush, Diana. 
I shall make no scene; I shall have no trouble with 
Sir Hugh. I mean to take my own quietly,’ 

“T will not hear words like these! Do not forget 
that I have never been your wife, that, our marriage 
has been one only in name. I demand to be treated 
with the respect due Lady Redmond.’’ 

“ You shall be treated with the respect due Mrs. 
Dalyell! I know you like this stately home of 
yours, Diana. It is; pleasant to be rich, I kuow 
you shrink from me, your lawful husband, because 
you think me poor. .Diana,I should never drag you 
down to poverty.. Dil you think it? Sir Hugh 
Redmond is worth nine thousand a year. Lord 
Thorncombe has a clear income of twenty thousand 
per annum.” 

* What of that ?’’ 

“Simply that I am his adopted son and heir. 
Thorneombe Manor could swallow up Redmond 
Hall twice over. The woman who rules as mistress 
there will have a proud destiny. I offer that destiny 
to you. AsI am to be master there some day | shall 
make you its mistress, Does not this prospect 
tempt you?” 

Diana uttered an indignant negative. 

** The prospect of unlimited wealth does not in- 
duce you to give up Redmond Hall for me? Wilk 
no idea of duty to your husband bring you to me, 
Diana ?” 


I never forget the hateful 


‘* | recognize no-obligation of duty towards you,” 
said the girl, steadily. 

“* You love tiis blonde baronet, perhaps, with his 
blue eyes and fair hair and yellow moustache?” 

‘That question is for him to ask, nut for you, 
sirl’’ 

* By Heaven! do you defy me? Will no persua- 
sions bring youtome? ‘hen I’ll try authority— 
brute foree !’’ 

* L will appeal to Lord Thorncombe, and tell him 
what you are—a forger—a, criminal, who attempted 
suicide——”” 

‘Do so,” said Dalyell, risking all at once, “and 
T’ll proclaim you my lawful wife,and the daughter 
of a murderer——” 

Diana was silenced. 

* The end is come,” continued the villain, believ- 
ing his triumph at hand. “Sir Hugh, if he knew 
who and what you are would turn you out of his 
house! If. you desire to escape his anger and de- 
nunciations, the sneers of Lord Thorncombe, the 
scoffs of Miss. Edgely, yield atonce. Itis now ten 
o'clock, At twelve, midnight, | will have a carriage 
waiting for you at the Poplar Lane. I can hire a 
vehicle at te ‘Dalcot Inn’ stable, and have it at the 
rendezvous in time. Wiil-you be there ?”’ 

[will not. Let the worst happen! Let me be 
driven forth like one accursed, and I can bear it 
better than a life with you! I will not go! Do 
your worst, Philip Ryve. I defy you!’’ 

She stood before him like some Pythoness of old, 
grand aud terrible, with a face-like snow and eyes 

ike fire. 

And then, before he could answer, Sir Hugh 
Redmond entered the music-room in quest of his 
young wife. 1 

The baronet advanced a few steps, and stood 
amazed at tne splendour and fire of Diana's beauty, 
and looked from one to the other of the pair with 
questioning gaze. 

* Gome. near, Sir Hugh!’’ said Diana, her voice 
clear and cold. ‘The hour is come for you to 
know all——” 

“ Diana!”’ breathed Dalyell, quickly. 

“Let the blow fall!” said the girl “ Why do 
you not denounce me? Sir Hugh, this man is he 
who visited me at night in my private rooms——” 

“ What! He? Dalyell?” » 

“This is the man who, having me in his power, 
has made me pay to him sums of money from time 
to time as he chose to demandit! ‘lis is the man 
who struck you in the shrubbery !” 

Lord Thorncombe and Mr. Paulet appeared in the 
doorway, the latter trembling lest Diana should be 
proclaiming the secret of her birth. ‘I'he girl saw 
them. 

“ Come into the drawing-room !” she said, wav- 
ing them back. *‘Come, Puilip. It suali all come 
out now.” 
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She seized Dalyell’s arm, as he stood: in stupor,| “Is ittrne? He te dend'?” » fatsah wow iret teitens' fot senaitdiibeteyeitianel too, Howren 
and the party passed into the larger room. ‘| Diawa looked around for We: Poulet Upon the | biess'‘her |” f 


“ Now tell your story,” said Diana, avoitling the 
étern and appalled gaze of Sir ‘Hugh. “Dell who 
you are, Philip Ryve, and then tell ‘who 1am!” 

But Dalyell, caught im his own wet, sbood dumb! 
at the catastrophe be had brought:upon himself. 

In the midst of the deathly silence that followed 
the door apened and a servant announced: 

oo Keene, Mrs. Fiimt, and Mrs. Picts Dal! 
yell !’’ 





CHAPTER XLV. 


Hap a thunderbolt ‘fallen into the — of the 
group Sir Hugh Redmond, his wife, and ‘their 
guests could not have been more startled then then they 
were at this smguler announcement. 

It was followed by the entrance of Mr, Keene,’ 
bright and‘emiling, of Mrs. Piint,q sled detarained, 
and of Lolette; also smiling, with a " 
fuce and erect carriage, ‘her black eyes snapping 
with exultant malice, 

Sir at a stepped forward to greet these uninvited 


mkerd Th be 
whut ‘he-did in ‘his ‘agitation. The prerence 
oT Me Mr. Keene with itis two companions ‘he ‘under- 
stood at once as bearing upon ‘the Fe bed wr 
ing ‘the fate of his ‘grandohila. Mrs. 
forward with her confession probably ‘Wint was 
she about to sa: 

Dalyell, who qe been taken by storm ‘by Diwna’s 
boldners and desperation, and who had been tite- 

rally stapefied at the sight of bis unhappy wife, 
whom he had believed dead, into a a ober, 
his hideous mouth mouth writhing under its covering 
hair, bis eyes #taring wildly. 

Not dead! Lolette had escuped, then? She‘hed 
found him out and was come to overwhelm him ‘with 
destruction! 

And what meant Mrs. Flint’s presence? She had 
not gone to Australia. She had combined with 
Lolette and Mr. Keene'to utterly destroy him! 

— abyss of ruin yearned before tie villata. 

These hands were outstretched ‘to push ‘him over 
the fatal brink. Taken in a moment ‘of keevest 
anxiety, at complete disadvantage, he was wnable 
to cope with the odds against him. 

Like the mieerable ‘criminal ‘whose ‘head -is laid 
upon the fatal block, and above whom the glittering 
axe is held ready to fail, he could only ‘wait'im terror 
for the final biow. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Hugh Redmond,” aid 
Mr. Keene, “ for onr intrusion, bat we'are vome On 
business with Lord ‘Thor whieh 
could not be deferred.” 

“ Will you ‘haves private ‘room, ‘sir ?’’sinquired 
Sir Hugh, courteously. 

“No,” said Lolette, stepping forward. ** What 
we have to say must be said before you all, Do 
——— whoi«wm? lem Mrs. Piers Dla- 


‘The earl repeated the name im astonishment. 

Dalyell sbvat inis _ satay ‘together and glared 
at her with a fiendivh 

“* Yes,” enid erty audehys “I was married to 
Piers Dalyell—teo this man—last spring in St, An- 
drew’s Oburch ia London. Lawfully marvied ‘bya 
clergyman.” 

**1s this ‘true, Piers?” asked the eurl. 

‘He will not deny it; Heomarried me because he 
thought me the gvandehild andheiress of the Bar! 
of ‘horneombe. He married me while I believed 
myself Lolette Mint. He #roaght you to eee me, 
my lord. The'trath ewme out. | wasmnot Bianche 
Berwgn. Then he shipped me to Australia, bat at 
the last moment I came ashore. Then he tried to 
bill me. Deny a if you eg Piers Dalyell. I 
escaped by a ‘miracle from @ hovrible death. J 
am come for my revenge upon you—treacherous 
coward.”’ 

She threw out the epithet with» hiss that thrilled 
through the room. 

Dalyell’s face confirmed her story. 

“I said that I was Ditlyell's wife,” continued 
Lolette, witha defiant leok at Lady Redmond, at 
whom Mrs. Flint was staring fixedly. “d-have come 
here to see if ny other woman has aclaim upon‘him. 
Am 1 his wifeor nov?” 








Diana's face was ‘still deathly white. Her woiee | hair. 


was still clear as she'teck wp the iguge tls tacitly 
thrown down at her feet, ana said ; 

* This man, Philip tyve——” 

The earl interrupted ‘her. 

‘My dear Lady Redmond;” he exclaimed, “ this 
is twice you have called Piers Dalyell by that name. 
Philip Ryve, whose name you seem to have heard. 
and of whom you értertam such just horror, is 
dead.”’ 

** Dead!” 

* He died last February, im Dorsetshire. Heoom- 
mitted a crime, and on being apprehended «iileu 
himself. He lies buried at Wurehan.” 


serfted his solicitor, searecely | Y' 


entrance of Mrs. Fltwt Mr. Paulet had letired: tow 
—w and’ was ‘now hidden ‘from ‘view by ‘the'car- 


“It is true!” said Dalyell, in a deep, mocking 
voies, “Philip Ryve Tam‘his 
ply verte People tell me,” and he sneerett like 

a on, tie ent Fooked alice!” 

“ The two brothers mi ht have been —< * add ' 

Lord Thorneombe. 
‘them wae sana 
po 
‘Dead! Piilip Byve ‘haa ea poner marriage | 
edt This man an impostor without claim apon’ 
ir 

If joy evald have killed, Dinna, Lady Redmond, 
Wee ‘sat Baya tirning hie bagzard 

“‘ae'to you,” 

Mondien ee you are thy wife, my only wife! 
we en of me with*you, The’ 
fiends tale een’ I wish’ hed ‘mnée wute of your 
death that nicht at Quarry Cottage! Mrs. Flint,’ 
\your falsehoods have ‘ruined my life? ‘Mf I can‘ 
‘ever & it safely, ['ll have ‘#n -aWfulrevenge upon 
‘ou | 
te quadhel his teeth at the two women, and then’ 
with a sadden acoession‘of streagth aprang wpand 
dashed from the room. 

Hie Guy was over. His plot was ‘ended. Itonly | was 
remained for him 'to slink cham the obseurity 
that was henceforth to be his 4 

“Let him go, Lolly, ” said ‘ire. Plint. “He 
makes my flesh creep. 

* Good viddenve'to inn,” waid Lolette. *‘ Bie’! 
‘welcome to his revenge when he can gét it. I’ve 
‘proved myself an honest women, and my errand 
ue done. Go-ahead, mother.” 

Mrs. ‘Flint haw a communication to make to you, 
my-lord, couverning Miss Berwyn, your. qeandohild, “ 


said Mr, Keene. ‘ The Hou. George:Borwyn, your 
est-sonm, deft a dwagliter, who is your only’ 
living descendant and ‘heiress hin ‘or the benefit: 


of the other disteners. “ Me died in Australia, as 
did his'wife. The dittle Nar esto jefe ponniices 
pastas totiemnpianid. “eel Seber daredam ene 
parents ‘om le eof ¢) servants ‘was 
Mos, Flint, the other her first -hasband, Ryan, Mrs. 
Flint, then Mrs. Ryan, after undergoing various 
viviswitudes, became a widow,’ and wile fron 
‘Sydney to Engiwnd with two children im her charge. ' 
‘one Miss Berwyn, the other one Mary Oarewrigit, 
the daughter of Jack Cartwright the convict.” 

Redmond sat down hastily. Mine water 99 & 
‘to be declured‘to Sir Hugh? ‘She dared not } 
‘up. The idea of flight-came to her, but she had not 
istrength to act upon it. 

‘The two children wete of ‘the same age,” con 
tinued ‘Keene. “One of them Mrs. Flint wold 
the other she retamed. This young 
woman, introduced to ‘as Mrs, Piers Dalye! 
known hitherto as ‘Lolette ‘Flint, is Mary ‘Qare~' 
wright, Jack Cartwright’s deaghter. 
girl, the ‘ome who was ‘adopted by a kind iad@y\-is' 
islamche Sanya, Lord Thorncombe’s _ grend- 

ter.” 

“ Where iy she, Keene?’ asked the earl. “Have 
you found ‘no eles to her?” 

“ Mes. Piint-has coufessed, my lord, that Blanche 
Berwyn was taken by a lady pen “9 Paulet——” 

** Penlet+” dried the earl, 

** Paulet ?” echoed Sir Hugh, 

Mr. Paaleét emerged from: the protection of the 
window-curtains. 

Mrs. Flint uttered @ quick ejaculation ot or 


prive. 
“There is'the hasband of the lady who ndlopted 
kittle Blauthe!!” she cried, poimtitig at him. “ That 


‘petween 
Philip vocraiitesd | there 


‘) looking up at timin entious beseeeming. 


The ‘other! 


| his wife, Sir Hugh, never! 


When "the eatl ‘had ‘finally rolmewd ‘Dian, or 
|formegyangiont nn Wiint stepped 


forward, saying: 
ing at he lord. Se eseat Late 
ng er arm, my uppose wo see if 
like’] Redmond’s arm bas the birthmarks on it that 
Blanche Berwyn had.” 

She pushed up Diana’s sleeve. The birthmark, 
‘and tne sost of the bura ¥elore meutioned, wore voth 


nr aaa eaten es ae Pat 
tmond’s is' Mr. Keene. 
Also the affidadite of hor’ oafliest. purse : ee: 





‘Lockham. tory 8 identity ca 
my lord ne 
| eve wit Macros soups oe Wot ay or et 


‘Lord Thorncombe Pro a in the discovery of 
igrandehild so good “antl ‘bewttiful‘and jovuly, an 
Hiauche chang ‘to him ee that. ieied 


‘him with a deeper ‘anti nove yearning tenderness 


ore pe! had ever experienved. 
aauacuiedionnin My le Mh 
pinta tat ‘siready “made'an idol of his 
tifal heiress, ‘and ‘that bene er the happi- 
server er ‘life would-be 
Ata late hour Diana revitvd'to caren rooms. 
BR ae tenon oF ‘was open, and her tight 
streammg ‘oat into , When half an 
hour heter Sir Hugh Keduond entered tre passage 
‘on ee his own apper rooms. 
the threshold 


Hearmy tis 
‘wud ‘Culted to rofely, eaytag's 
“| have a few r id say to'you, Sir Hagh. 


eres ‘baronet obsyed. There 

‘yuong . was a wear. 
‘| look on ‘his face that whowed that tis burdens wad 
ee te tee ee ee shat had come to 
nas 

“ ne time has vome For fall explanation, Sir 
Hugh,” said the ma, her her faee troubled, and ver eyes 
“i have 
told you that Dalyell wus iay midnight visitor, tuat 
he preyed Upon we, and taacl paid ain money tor 
nis silend®. I-did-aot knew ‘him 'as Dalyeii. i sup 
posed him to be his brother, Puilip Byve,” 

*< Bat Kyte was'dead.”’ 

* |ndata tt before, but ut I thought there was some 
mnmistulte. “I thougnt-hehad esvaped. ‘Sir Hayh, 1 
was not long oat of school when i met you. Hut 
before | denew ‘you-1 became acquainted With Philip 
Ktyve I was foolish and aoeaein He tuld me 
tuat he loved me. | thought [ loved ‘tim. Papa 
Mforoade me even to think of hii.” 

ue paused: heiwaitéed a moment in suspense. 

oe wath mast ai) come ery" she continued, 
presen ly, ‘ner “head - tat day on 
wich ue ooummitted suicide he persuaded _ to 


** We went to the old ‘church “at Rosney Heath. 
We were married. it:was on our ride to the Yews 
‘phat tie tilver eciasd bim snd che eh6e nimesit. 
| wee not nis wile for one halfaour, I[ was never 
There Was only’ that 
‘tue videtheu ‘the ‘horror of his 


drooped now to her breast, Her ten- 


‘fate!’ 
Hur thead 


i\\der face, white and ats ‘was half hidden. 


mae ead Sir nigh, sovtly, “did you love 
7” 

‘Never. Lthoaght I did. (Toheaene better nowy” 
‘And this is all, Diuna?’’ : 

‘SUALM Date ‘to seorets I buried in my heart 
‘are Fesurrected. My soul is laid ‘bave before 


ane you have never yes known what it is to 


ia Mr. Paulet! Sir, it was ‘to ‘and wife’l | love, Diana ?” 


your 
geve little Blanche Berwyn! Whereis she?” 

Mr. Paalet went ap to Lady! Redmond, seized her 
hand, and led her.to the earl, 

“tdere as the child my wife.and I adopted,” he 
‘exclaimed. “I believed her to be the daagiter of 
Cartwright. I have: been'a father to nee. ‘Bhe iis 
worthy of your name and race, my lord. 
is. Hereis Bianohe Berwyn!” 

This incoherent speech electrified the company, 
Lord ‘Nhoravom be: mina 10 ‘his fest: can Sinapbd 
Diana dna Close embrace, his eare:raining apoa her 


No doubts obtraded into the perfect dhiss of that 
mowent. ‘lhe mystic tie of kindred blood between 
the two had asserted iteelf im ‘the very: moment of 
their first. chance meeting! He kuew now why he 
had loved her from he first. 

es imate ten eo wonton tt of a 
grand and infinite ‘han — or 
ness—fur thivdhildt my old age!” “, 

He put her from him guy looked at her, and Grew 
her back and her a dozen times. 

“The thoaght that she was Oartwright's daugh- 
ter has nearly killed ‘Diana, Sir Hagh,”’ said Mr. 





“How the ved’ ‘blood anantled the delicate face 
even the tiny ears! 

©] @id not say that———’’ 

“Have Lany chance with you, Diana? Could 
er annie your heart to me, 
eweet wife? 


‘Hor dasky eyes euised themselves aliyiy, and sho 


pored: 
Qa, tagh, 1 love you aow |" 
‘Ge opeusd his arms, aad sho. wank. wpon hie 


breast. 

‘ne storm had passed; the sunlightof a perfect 
dwy nud come! 

Waen Lovd ‘Dxorneombe retarned to the Manor's 
week later Sir Hagh Reimoad and Blanch eaccom- 


mith. ‘ 
“Lue pouition of the latter had beeome assured be- 
yond all shadow of doubt. 
‘Mr, Leookham and the veantry nurse had identified 
her, end the other proofs of hur identity were over- 


whelwing. 

The j pm ’ bells rang out merrily at the home-coming 
of the-earl's heiress, ‘bot were lighted, and en- 
thusiastic tenantry nar with cheers from 





Pauiet, actually shedding tears. “You have gota 


| tasty throats. 
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And, mist of Thor Manor and Red- | weeks; but if the charge were reduced, still more | Sourishing properties, and to ascertain the precise 
mond Hall, of two loyal, loving hearts, the earl’s | extended uss. of the canal might result. Some] O2-ture of these he chewed the leaf by way of 
and Sir Hugh’s, there is not a happier life to-day in | persons veinctionof tariff will be oue | Stimulant on the occasion of two ascents of Ben 
all ~ wide world than that‘of @, Lady Red- | effectof the 6, but if this should-ve | Voirligh, Ou reachiug the top he felt greatly fatigued, 
mond, so ‘the oenal wiil ‘have 10 ‘be-widewed som to } and bagan'to chew his coca, with the result that he 

The earl rewarded Mrs. ‘and Lolette gene- Of bhe two vessels going opposite ways, or it | was able t ,wotonly with firmness 
rousty, but the latter in to ber ieeve ‘to beused at nichtas well asin the day. | bat with shmost Juvenile elasticity, He factior 
former ocoupation, and is. again the starof 8} Tt Ge qeinted our that if the English Government | stated that ty ite aveche had found himself ablo to 
Music Hall, under her former sdbriquet of “ walk sixteen ‘titles “with asa, although when ho 


moiselle Zoe.” 
Of Dalyell little remains to samy, 
When he went forth#from Redmond Hall, a de- 
tected villain, he went‘tedonden, | off the last 
remnant of respectabilitgyand from bad to 


worse. a8 " 

By a ° yas in features he 
had been the ot ‘the brother whom he 
had ruined, #0 his fate also was ‘the counterpart of 
Philip Ryve's. 

Deprived f the incom the Earl of Thorncombe 
had formerly allowed him, kicked outof the clubs 
he had frequented, beeomihg poor and friendless, 
he committed a forgery, ing to 
foreign with the proceeds of his crime. 

But he was was ied, and in 

him he 


the presence of the officers who arrested 
blew out his re whoted 

wtily Seeing on earth 
-eurrent of Blanche 


q 
And 8o 


; 
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of au entirely pecu™™ rot werit have Tevertly 

been ficished by tie Belgian artist, M. Van Moor, 

for His Majesty the King of the Belgians. An 
4 ps vis ‘told 





of thes«pictares. Stappears that they were com- 
mission from ‘the Kiag for the decoration of s pertain 
galery orstuiscase!in the Royal Oastie of Ciergnen, 
but that the unfortunate artist on going to seetiie 
gotlenp wes ailoumged th ind ihent dt ‘ene Sit by aisort 
of dim twilight that only allowed objects tobe wery 
imperfectly visible, On remonstratitig with dhe 
Kmyg on2iese uufsvoura ble conditions 'for bie - 
ings, he was answered —* Yes; sir, I: ' 
ie dark ;:x Lieount on your pictures to dighten is.’’ 
This, thea, is the objcct:theipainter bas iad: in view, 
and ‘he is said to have succesded in 
the dark lsis peintings—views of Venice—stand eat 
with truly marvellous effect, 

LAanDLonD AND Tena wt.—iA recent ase triéd'in 
the County Court of Middlesex shows some 
avitivsin the law of lamdlord and teeant. ‘Dune cir- 
camstances were as follows:—~Ou the 29th September 
the plaintiff (who was the tenant) was removing 
someyoodsfrom the h rented from the defendant. 
On this day the tenancy expired, end she defendant 
cated at noon and cluimed his rent. The i 
asked fora few hours’ time, but the defendant re- 
fused to gract this, and sordered the.goeds to be 
wturned to the house. Dbe house was then given 
Up to te defendant, bats the goods | were! never 
retumed, although application was made for them, 
thevaction was raised. ‘I'he derd Chief Baron snid 
that a landlord had the power of distraining the day 
after went was due withvat;the mécessity of 
sn actionand waiting for execution, but that he must 
waitwntll the:day citer uhat:on which the vent is dua. 
Tu this vase the landlord bad not doue se, but had 
wrongfally end illegally deteined the geeds, The 
actioa was therefore decided in she tenant’ s favour. 

Tue Susz CanaL.—Few persons are probably 
aware ‘of the enormous-tolis charged by the-Suez 
Canal Company as trauxitdues. ‘I'he present tariff 
is ten francs ‘per ton, but dust year M. de Lesseps 
wished ‘to increase it about feryy per ceut. by mea- 
suring a ton hisown way, imswad of caking the usua) 
ton of commerce, TLhisatiempt-was resisted, and an 
batern -tivnal: Committee eat, which restricted the 
charge to what it is at presetit, but-even:tke ex- 
isting change ie felt very grievously by the ship- 
owners who have to pay it, and mo wonder, when it 
costs a 2,000-ton ship 2;0001. for the use of the canal 
en sach voyage tothe Hast and back. Of course the 
canal is worth all this cost ia sorteniug the voyage 
to the East by several months, for whereas a 
merchant used to thiuk it a mpid passage for tris 
vessel to reand Cape aud réturn in twelve months, 











| broad, and 


‘sought up the whole canal, debenture-belders and 
‘shardkolters too, it would cost twenty-four nilfliens, | 
butt would be a profitable bargain, as wedhedld 
only gay three-and-a-half per cent. for mowey. 
purélmse a property bringiug in, as it is 
to Sag year, five per cent. 

splendid turtle which Her Majesty wasgyensi- 
ously pleased to present to the Aquariam at Brigttton 
has‘veased to exist, notwithstanding ovens 
taken of this magnificent importation f 


by the naturalists, Henry Lee, Esq ,améltis audit, 





; 


attempted this fext ~without egy such mourishiment 


jhe felt greatly dutigued, 


———— 
SECRET POW ER. 


omnes coneeEnnan 
CHAPTRe XI. 
@orvvwwe with di ‘the teme 
@ponsionsl by set Cora tast 
exclaimed 


pamtysis 
(Dlasvic oe. 


At the weekly meeting of tne Bari aa ies | tiwis, after my trials throng terray, nove 

recently, orders’¥ere given to have thet he SI am indigeothy mocused by this fvienl of 

A sitvergiese witt.record the gift of the ' S. Re@lusion wish hisrenenies |!) Oh, Meeven, 

‘Tee art ‘bes just a ; ngth _ — wait, to bedr @iia, this, 
yuant o a4 


Wad nov ens 
MeDye Frocks" 
f ad heare, but 
I send it to"you that when you go'to Cuya you may 
be so good as to see any Oledth Sliat you like, Yard 
dt meed mot. bee finer than this. [ want, 
22, Yards 8.Quartem, and half Quarter to finish this; 
great Work of 14 Frocks, Waeo you ate oul wish, 
you would fit me a Peice of she deep. blew Thiag 
that you theaght would be. good senongi to em- 
breader ‘old, silver upon, Iam ready to pay my, 
Debts when jyou will; let me know What thiy are, | 
I-widh you end Mr. Jennens liked to diue with us to-; 
day at 8 o’Clock.” “Tey tell me jast now that, 
thereis.a Doe come from Woodstock, which 1 desire 
you will ;send for to-morrow morning. I davr not; 
trust we tow | to bring to you for fear they should | 
impose Hees ‘for what came.for my own Use, 

are well, dear Mrs..Jennens, and; 1 wish Mr,; 

nhens were)so to, I:have been making formall, 
Vissits all Day, wad can hardly hold a Poeun ia: my, 
hand, it. has .e»,tired me.” 

A Wonxverru, Seanoe.—The Spiritualists at, 
Terve Haute nave got a mediam whese materialiga-, 
tion seances throw the Katie King mauifestations, 
utterly iu the shade, A correspondent of the St. 
Leuis “Republican,” at the conclusion of a Joug 
letter descriptive of the wonders dune by themediun , 
and seen by him. says; * Fiually, shefigare in wirite 
came out again, I requested her to.give us the best: 
proof she.could thateue was nvt @ mortal like.ours 
eelves, After expressing a willingness to try, ene 
oslledfor a pair of seisvora, which, beiag faraished, 
she banded.to me; thea, kneeling dowa . before, 
me, tbat I should cata dock of hair 
from her head, 1-complied, clipping quite ia lange 
lock .fvom her, crown. The tress was di 
round the eircle, as. all were curious to feel it, 
The apparition then, taking the hair iuto -her owa, 
handa, laid it upon a white haadkerohicf elose by me, 
and folded i: carefully therein ; theu, rising, she weus: 
into the cabinet, and siut the door, Dirsesy.¢h-, 
handkerchief deliberately unfolded itself, and the 
hair straitway appeared to act like a thing of Jife,’ 
rolling . over aud moving about with a ewange 
activity. Aitera little wile it leaped of on to the 
carpet, and began travelliug tewards she eabiuet. 
While.it wae proceeding in that direotiva,she ap- 
parition, opening she door, caine vat, and stood, 
motionless, while the Jock of hair leaped apoa ber 
white skirt, and climbed slowly to ber shoulder, aud, 
then sprang to-her crowa, seeming to fasten iteelf to 
the very epot from which [ had clipped it.” 

In an éutroducwry address to the Botanical, 
Society, Sir Robert Christisoa relased some expori-; 
meuts he bad been making with a view to test the 
** goca leaf,” which he explained was not to be con- 
founded with the well kaowa cocoa, Lu Peru, where 


= 








bow it can perform the passage in jess than as many 





it grows, coca.i¢ reporved to have remarkably 





@l traces of the Geintest omation ‘parse | 
; wer face seemed togrow «ure vigil, wail io 
: saumdae responded: 





’ tear angela toes 7 

r . wea 

ih etre apace, “in sie, etm, wilh 
“I 

“atitonosta, Wis im- 


petuous matire rendre! doubly so by th® restraint 
which he imigined she desire| to put upon it, his 
intense love and anxiety for Vaue wrought up to a 
feverieh; peiat by suspense, aud his distrust of bec 
kindled ahmest into pt. by her getieence and 
‘seeming ebstinacy, the artist strode across the room 
with rapid-scep, aud, penoing abruptly before hor on 
ihis retarn, weheuently.ejaculared: 

“ Tuisiis beyond en jurance! You affect ignorance 
‘of the power wuich detasued you prisoner—you sit in 
silent scorn over ove who would have died for you. 
Bah! you areall aliky--you have no deart, no emo- 
ition, no gratitude, no nothiag, but self—seli! Oh, 
woman, what have you notto answer for!” 

‘Aad with evecy nerve quivering the artist turned 
‘away, striding across the tloor, and at intervals 
cleaclring his fists until the cords stood out apon his 
hands, 

Auon he felt alight touch apon his shoulder, He 
turned quickly,.aid then, throwing op his hands, 
‘started back ia appreheasive surprise, for Clarice 
was staadi ug before ‘him, her beautiful face deatirl 
pale, -her large, teuder eyes bent upon him in blende 
pity and reproach, and her carmine lips quivering 
with .eadaess, while from them, in low, impressive 
tones, the words were issuing : 

* Gan youimagine what it is to haveevery emotion 
misconstrued, every thought misjadged, every activa 
iinputed to a wrong motive, wuen all proceed froin 
the best impulses of tue neat ? Can you fancy how 
in olvild, forsaxen by its. parents and denounced, hated 
oy the world, and forced to fiad a home betweea 
the tevo, cau feel? Do you know what it is to feel 
that hope is dying ?”” 

She paused, tears were glistening in her mellow 
eyes, and-her voice became solt, like sweet music, ag 
she'ceutinued : 

“ I.donotseck to extenuate my own conduct, I 
only plead for jastice, charity, aud a little forbear- 
ance upon the part of those with whom fate had turust 
me,” and she moved towards the door. 

Earnest regret, sympathy,aud shame were written 





| upoa the features of she wtist, and, starting forward 


aud extending his nauds, he iimplovingly, repentaurly 
exclaiinad : 

“Stay—stay—hear me! I was hasty, inconside- 
rate! Olarice—Miss Lee—for his sake, he whose 
frieadship I shoald lose did he kaow of my injustice, 
I ask, beg you to pardon me !’’ 

She paused, direoted her shining eyes upon him, 
and witt asad, kin! smile marmared ; 

“Ités well—I forgive you.” 

Matthew bowed, aud aoved away with a faint sense 
of humiliation mingled with annoyance aud self- 
reproach, 

‘Tue sculptor now advanced, paused before Clarice, 
aud earnestly said ; 
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“You will, Miss Lee, attribute my friend’s 
impetuosity wholly to ardent zal, and regard 
it more leniently from the fact that he has been in a 
state of agitating suspense for days, I will detain 
you nd ionger, but wish you a happy and peacefal 
rest. Mra. Lennox will see, I am confident, that you 
have every comfort the house affords, aud now good 
bight.” 

She acknowledged his polite attention by a few 
sppropriate remarks, and then passed from the room 
in company with the housekeeper, 

“Mat,” said the sculptor,in a voice singularly 
deep and pathetic, “do you wonder that Vane loved 
that girl? I am only glad that he saw her before I 
did, for, confirmed bachelor as Iam, I could not long 
remain soin the sunshine of her presence ; indeed, 
I believe I shall have to avoid her, for she is so pure, 
so sweet, that it carries me back to my boyhood, 
wheu I saw laid in the grave the only woman I ever 
loved. Clarice reminds me of her, and makes me 
sigh for the past,’’ and the noble face of the sculptor 
became sad as in memory le again lived over scenes 
long gone. 

The artist did not reply, his thoughts were csntred 
apon his absent friend—woman’s love he sought not 
nor cared for. 

At leugth he moved towards the window, parted 
the Greciau shutters, and, gazing out into the silent 
aud gloomy street, sadly mused : 

* Olarice is here—joy awaits him, and yet he is not 
here. Will he ever come ?” 

Simultaneously with her departure from the draw. 
ing-room, where the novelty of her situation and 
its attendant excitement had held all other thoughts 
aloof from the mind of Clarice, a strange sense 
of loueliness, partaking somewhat of sadness, 
aud an undefined apprehension, came upon her, and 
caused a shade of melancholy to fall over ‘her fea- 
tures. 

Mrs. Lennox noticed it, and, with a sympa- 
= glance, and in kiud and motherly tones, she 
Bald ; 

“You sre very tired, and it séems to me that you 
have had trouble, I bope you won’t think me 
curious, the reason I speak so is because | like 
you very much, and would comfort you if I could. 

iknow what suffering is myself. I have had my 
portion.” 

As sie spoke they arrived at a room sitnated directly 
beneath the one occupied by the artist, and whieh 
was referred to in the first chapter. It was richly 
furvished and brilliantly lighted, 

“ Here is vour room,”’ said Mrs. Lennox, “and I 
hope you will feel better in the morning. I have 
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attended to everything myself;aud it is in order. 
Now, dear, good night; if you want’ anything just 
touch the bell over your bed, and'I will come at on 

—1 wake very quickly.” Bey 

Bat Clarice did not speak immediately, het eyes 
were wandering’ over the appointments of the room, 
and the lonely feeling at her heart grew stronger, and 
from some inexplicable cause her eyes filled with 
tears. 

A moment she stood silent, then, gazing plead- 
ingly into the face of the good woman, she hurriedly 
said: , 

“Oh, you will not thiak’ me childish, will you ? 
but I do not like to stay here alone. I wish you 
would let me sleep in your chamber. I feél restless 
and fearful, thougli I know not why.” a 

“Bless you,” exclaimed Mrs, Lennox, compas-’ 
sionately, “you shal!, you dear oliild, that you 
shall, I kaow how you feel { a kind of homesick- 
ness oppresses you, and it’s the worst thing in the 
world, it wears a body so, Now wait ‘herse'a 
minute, I’ve got to go downstairs, but I’ll be back 
directly.” 

** May I not go with you ?’’ asked Clarice, timidly: 
“T—1 don't like tobe @ene at all.’”’ 

Mrs. Lennox consented, though she wondered a 
little why her fair companion was 80 timorous, but 
concluded that her nerves’ had received a shock, 
and with kind inteut suggested varidus ‘homely 
remedies, but Olarics thankially’ declined ‘then ail 
aud declared that she needed only rest. ; 

Presently they reached the kitclien; and ‘wiiile the 
worthy housekeeper was’ eugaged in some slight do- 
mestic duty whiclt required her attention before ‘re- 
tiring Clarice was walking to ‘and fro in the entry, 
her hands clasped befors her aud her eyes pensively 
downcast. 

Anon she moved towards the wall—a few steps 
beyond the kitchen, and from @ singular ‘impulse 
opened a door, which revealed a loug and sintuus 
flight of stairs which terminated abruptly at whias 
appeared to be a brick wall. 

As her eyes becume accustomed to the hazy light 
she noticed that the floor, the balusters, aud tne ceil- 
ing were covered with dust, and tinted with Time’s 
decay. 

A momeut she gazed meditutively apon the 
dreary place, while a cold chill diffused itself over 
her frame; then, liastily turving, she ran into the 
kitchen and ejaculate! : 

“Oh, Mrs. Lennox, where does this dark hall lead 
to, why is it not in ase?” 

“ Well, [ do declare,”’ e ried the hou-ekeeper, lift- 
ing her hands in querulous: aunoyance, ‘if those 





careless girls» hain’t been romping in there like so 
many children, and gove and left it unlocked. Don’t 
be frightened, dear, it’s nothing but an old stair- 
case, and don’t. belong to this» house or any 
other. 

“But it :must,’:shuddéred Olarice; “and, oh, itis 
so dismal and still thatI cannot help trembling when 
I think of it.” 

“And in that case you mustn’t think of it, my 
dear,” gently commanded the housekeeper; ‘ for I 
can tell it is not worth your while. All there is about 
itis this; this was once an old mansion, and when 
Mr. Lander came to live here he dida’t want so much 
room, 60 he had the house cut-in two, as you might 


sa yey 

2 phen owhy-is that wall atthe foot of the stairs 
there ?’’ 

“ Bless your heart, child, Iean’t tell! it was always 
so. LI believe l’ve heard say that! years ago this was 
@ counocil-chamber, but you can’t tell whether it’s 
true or not, it’s just as likely to.have been one thing 
as another,and whatever it was can be of no mortal 


consequeuce now, so you needu't bother yourself 
atall, J’'il just go and lock it up, aud the minute 
I turn the key, my dear, 1 want you to drive all 
thoughts of it away—there—new if those chattering 
girls dou’t let tuings alone, and attend to their 
proper duties, I'll know the reason why, I, will,” 
and she turned towards | Clarice with a pleasant 
smile, : 

The latter could not ‘resist the mingling of the 
comical, the serious and the innocent menace which 
dweit ia the smile of the housekeeper and rang -in 
her voice, aud a goft radiance illumined her featares, 
but as suddenly passed away, for the incident, 
simple as it was, had served to increase her trepi- 
dation. 

Mrs. Lennox instantly perceived this, and, raising 
her finger with a gesture of mild reproof, and assum- 
ing a tenderly authoritative tone, said: 

“ Now, my dear, you must go to bed, I will not let 
you stay here another minute, I’ve quite finished now ; 
come. ‘Oh, dear, what delicate uerves you've got, to 
be sure, but, as I'said before, it is trouble that bas 
made you so fanciful.” 

And in this strain the voluble housekeeper ran on 
until they reached her room, which ‘was opposite the 
one she had first intended for Olarice. 

As the latter entered the apartment she sank into 
a chair, and, passing her hand across her brow, wearily 

ides 


said: 

«| didnot know that I was so exhausted, but L 
have endured grief varied and bitter, which has made 
mw nervous and appreheusive. Don’t think me silly, 
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Mrs. Lennox, but my mind will cling to that gloomy 
entry. Please lock the door, and see that all the 
windows are fast, for I—I-—-” 

Her voice gave way to a choking sob, and the tears 
flowed from her eyes. She knew not what made her 
weep, but-there was @ heaviuess at her heart, a grim 
foreboding in her mid wiiich rendered her as power- 
less as # child, , 

For’ a moment Mrs. Lennox regarded her in 
mingled wonder and commiceration, then, advancing 
aud taking her haud, she kindly said : 

* You dear child, there’s something dreadiul on 
your mind, and you are on tired out. I don’t ask 
you to tell me anything, but 1 do wish you would be 
calm, aud try to forget everything that cau excite 

‘ou.’’ 
: Clarice raised ber tear-dimmed eyes, and gazed 
almost affectionately upon the sympathetic face of 
the housekeeper, then, in a quivering voice, she 
answered : 

“T would tell you if I could, for you are very kiud, 
and it’s so loug since I’ve been treated gently that 1 
cannot realize it. I-know that my words will surprise 
you, but you will not doubt me and look at me as if 
you did not believe me, will you ?” 

“No, no,” replied Mrs. Lennox, reflectively, while 
her Leart went out to the poor creature whose breast 
was torn by so mavy conflicting emotions ; “buat I 
will take care of you and love you, I know what 
secret sorrow is, avd what it is to be misjudged, and 
though 1 do like Mr. Hart—for he is a nice, haud- 
some young man—I do say that he ought to be 
ashawed of himself for hurting your feelings.” 

“Pray don’t speak of that,’’ interposed Clarice, 
vehemently, “he thought he. was doing right! Oh, 


Heaven, when shall he know that he was doing 
wrong? But let me be quiet, I—1 must control my- 
self,” 

* Poor, dear, suffering lamb,” wused Mrs. Lennox, 
while her eyes filled with tears, “she’s borue up so 
long that now she is all worn out aud as weak as cuu 
be. » 


Theu, bending over her and tenderly smoothing 
ber hair, she continued ; 

“here, there, my dear, now hope ; oh! hope is the 
best medicine, and think and anticipate the future ; 
that will help you to get calm again.” 

So long had Clarice beeu alone, so much had she 
passed turough, so accustomed had she become to 
despair, and so visionary, so mocking had seemed 
love aud happiness, that this at first had caused her 
to weep more freely, and now engendered such itis 
tense gratitude that she threw her arms about her 
companion’s neck and kissed her as one famishing, 
dyiug for love. 

* Oh, my poor, sweet bird!” sobbed Mrs. Lennox, 
completely overcome by pitying emotion, “ bow 
wicked are they who could injure you! I can feel 
your heart beat soquick! On, this carries me back 
over years—but I must stop, 1 shall make you 
worse.” 

A sob choked her voice, and drawing Clarice to 
her heart slie wept with her, condoled with her, and 
felt a great love expandivg her heart for the mother- 
less girl who an hour before was au Utter stranger 
to ler. 

At length she checked the flow of tears, and, plac- 
ing Clarice gently in a chair; stepped back aud 
ruvbed her eyes very vigorously for a moment, then, 
trying to smile, she said ; 

‘+I had a davugliter ovec, and she had browm hair 
just like yours, but. she’s. gone now, your to— 
Heaven! Yes—yes—I. must not talk of this! the 
tears are again coming Ww my eyes! There, now, 
dear, let me uudress you and put you to bed, just 
the same as I used to ber; it will seem like days 
cone—like those hours that were too happy to 
lust,’ 

And with deft fingers she unloosed the strings of 
the delicate boots which i the maideu’s slen- 
der, shapely feet, and then brought a mat of fleece 
for Ler to rest thém on, as if the soft carpet were too 
hard for their reception, This done, she surveyed 
her # moment with # glauce of love, as if she were 
her own child come back to ‘earth ; aud then with 
tender motion unfasteued her dress, aud, removing it, 
laid it careiul.y away, aud thus she contivued with 
heart interest in her work, until Clarice lay beneath 
the inuwaculate sheets of the bed, her fair face up» 
lifted, aud her rich, loug brown hair falling like 
waves over the pilluw. 

Au inusiaut Mrs. Lennux looked upon’ her with 
pride. 

Clarice watched her until slumber closed her 
weary eyes, aud geutly parted her tender rosebud 
lips. 

* She sleeps,” mused Mrs. Lennox, “and just the 
same as did Mary; how veautiful she is!” 

Aud bending over her she imprinted a kiss upon 
her brow, aud then undressed, aud crept silently into 
the bed by her side, and watched her by the dim 








light, until weariness at last conquered, and she too 


sle 

, hour might have passed, when a faint noise, 
like the ticking of a watch, sounded upon the outside 
of the door; anon it ceased. and, was succeeded by a 
slight rasping, which continued nearly a minute and 
then died away, and silence reigned. 

resently the door slowly opened, and an object 
stole slowly into the room and, approached the bed. 
Suddenly it started up, and the form of the tall, 
gaunt woman, rendered uglier, more uncouth and dis- 
gusting by male attire, stood out in dim relief under 
the feeble light. 

An instant she gazed with bleared and evil eyes 
upon the face of the lovely Clarice, and then drawiny 
a bottle from her coat pocket, hurriediy saturated a 
cloth with its contents, and, starting forward, placed 
it quickly to the nostrils of Mrs, Lennox. 

‘he sleeper moved a little and then. sank into a 
slumber from which the loudest thunder could. not 
have awaxened her. 

The intruder grinned a hideous grin, and then held 
the narcotic tothe nostrils of Clarice. 

Her features twitched, nervously, and she too 
passed away into profound oblivion, 

With a low, exulting chuckle the fiendess reached 
over, fastened her arms around the maiden’s yielding 
forme and drew her from the bed, and placed her iu a 
chair. 

Then, holding her erect with one hand, she hastily 
drew her clothes about her with the other, hurriedly 
secured them, and then, lifting her ap, moved: care- 
fully towards the door, and theuce to the entry. 

At the head of the etaira she, paused, listened, and 
then with extreme caution began the descent; while 
lying insevsible in her brawny arms was she who had 
breathed the air of liberty so short a time—she whom 
sorrow and terror seemed to pursue like ruthless and 
revengeful spirits, 

Stealthily the virago crept over the stairs, her 
basilisk eyes gleaming, aud her coarse, rude figure 
appearing like some shapeless monster under the 
hazy beans of the hall light, while her unseemly 
features were coutorted into an expression of sullen 
malignity. 

As she reached the first floor she paused and lis- 
tened ; then with step more cautious and one arm ex- 
tended—for darkness now enclosed her—she yroped 
along until the next staircase was passed, and she 
stood upon the ground floor. 

An instant more and a faint, sword-like ray of 
light fell on the entry, and guided by this she again 
advanced until. she arrived at the door which Clarice 
had regarded with such feelings of apprehension and 
terror, aud-which, alas, had proved prophetic. 

As the female with her unconscious burden ap- 
proached the door was silently opeved, and a man, 
attired and masked like those whom Vane Vincent 
met in the house of the dark side, appeared and 
imperatively motioned her to enter.. She increased 
her pace, and passed intu the wide, gloomy passage, 
which was now faintly illuminated by one or two 
lanterns. 

The mask closed the door and then raised his 
right hand, 

Two men, like shadows, sprang from the stairs 
where they had been crouching, and advanced,. ‘he 
chief mask pointed towards the slumbering girl, and 
one of his companions, understandin; bis gesture, 
took her from the arms of the gauut female, and 
stepped forward to the second flight of staira, The 
chief waved his left hand. 

The men grasped their lanterns, the virago moved 
on and assained the last place in the line, and thea 
at a signal from the chief ail started forward with 
measured step, and went down over the stairs like 
seutinels of death; 

And Clarice knew not, of her peril, knew not that 
she was once more in the terrible meshes of the 
secret power. 


CHAPTER Xil. 

Ir will be remembered that Vane Vincent was left 
in a situation most sitigular and precarious. 

Down, down into tlie inky darkness he went, and 
like cne in a dream saw the meagre room fade from 
his view, saw the last ray of the flickering candle 
as it shone through the crevice above, which 
gradually became narrower until the faint gleam 
died out, and an impenetrable, Stygian blackuess 
enclosed him. w 

Erect and motionless he sat, while thoughts wild 
and conflicting surged through his mind, and icy 
chills anon.crept o’er his frame as the silence became 
heavier and the motion of bis ghair iacreased, and 
like a startled bird fluttered down, down into the 
abyss he could not see, into the gloom which hung 
like a dreary pall teneath, 

He Gould not think counectedly, for the continua 
excitement he had endured, added to his fears in re. 
gard to Clarice, had wearied him, strong as he was, 





and caused a sensation of feebleness to permeate Lis 
mind aud body. 

And now to increase the intensity of the first, to 
change the second to torture, and to render the third 
intolerable, came the dread knowledge that he was 
lost—surrounded .by a current of murky vapouar— 
alone—he knew. not where, and gliding, sliding on in 
his terrible and monotonous descent to regions invisi- 
ble—to death perhaps ! 

The reflection, instead of striking despair to his 
heart as one would naturally imagiue it would, 
aroused within him a feeling of revenge, a desire to 
live, which had its origin in a sort.of rebellious oppo- 
sition to the fate that menaced him, To strengtien 
this he called forth his faltering will, nourisued it 
by thoughts of his love, aided and excited it by fond 
imagination, tinctured it with contempt, by keeping 
constautly before his mind the dastardly conduct of 
his unknown foe, flushed it with anger by reflecting 
upon his wrongs, aud at last wrought himself up toa 
degree of rage bordering on frenzy. 

While ander the influenceof this forced agitation, 
and alter five minutes more—though it seemed an 
hour—had been occupied in his strange descent, all 
motion ceased, and the chair upou which he rested 
once more became firm. 

For a moment he remained quiet, meantime en- 
deavouring to pieros the thick gloom; but in vain— 
he could as easily have looked through solid rock, 
Exasperated at this, and with a kind of spiteful deter- 
mination, engendered by the galling restraint which 
had been forced upon him so long, he started forward 
in the darkness, with hands extended, ag if to inform 
himself of his surroundings by the sense of touch ; 
but paused suddenly as he heard a creaking sound as 
of chains slidiug over pulleys, and which seemed to 
come from the spot he had just left, 

This suggested an idea which he thought could 
explain his late descent, and, quickly retracing his 
steps until he judged that he was near the exact place, 
he knelt down and stretched forth bis haad, expect- 
ing to find a fissure in the floor ; but no, it, was bard 
aud compact, This destroyed his conjecture and 
perplexed him, but another supposition quickly en- 
tered his mind, and, arising, he felt around for the 
chair—it was gone! He had expected this, and con- 
sequently was not surprised, but still was somewhat 
puzzled to determine how it had goue; for thw facts, 
as far as the sense of hearing could reveal them to 
him, were not compatible with his mental explauation 
of their effect. 

So interested had he become in his study in the 
dark that his perturbed feelings were temporarily 
quieted, aud he moved about, examining the walls 
aud floor with his hands, as if he were a surveyor 
testing a structure, instead of a prisoner coufined 
where neither heaven’s light nor air could reach 
him. 

After groping around for nearly a half-hour, he 
found that the room was about forty feet long by 
six wide, that tie walls were of wood of a pecuiiar 
kind, very hard and flioty; that at oue extreme 
there wasa@ door clad with iron and studded with 
knobs of the same metal, that at the other end 
there was a small table, with a pitcher of water 
upon it, while upon the floor at side was a mut- 
tress. 

A moment's meditation served to convince him 

that the hope of escape which had thus far sustained 
him was delusive, that this dark and dreary place 
would—must be his home, perhaps his tomb. The 
thought for an instant made him rigid, theu his 
tnuscles relaxed, and with them the false excitement 
which had stimulated his failing evergies, aud 
again he became weak and almost powerless. He 
tried to regain his strength, but wature could endure 
no more, and with a sigh, loug drawao out and 
painful, he sank upon the matiress, and slumber, 
like a pitying angel, came to veil his mind from its 
woe, 
And while he slept the wall near the ceiling. 
ovened and emitted a shaft of light. Anon a rope 
ladder. was lowered from the aperture, and presently 
aman enveloped in a thick cloak slowly descended, 
aud, reaching the floor, paused and gazed an instant 
at the, slumbering surgeon. Then, drawing from 
beneath his cloak one swall, coarse biscuit, and 
throwing it upon the table with a vengeful motion 
te hoarsely muttered : 

**Que like this each day your food shall be, until 
your cheeks shall become hollow, until your strong 
and lated form shall be thin, puny aud trembling! 
And darkness shall smite your eyes until so weak 
will they have growa that one flash of light shall 
blind them! Then, starved, hideous and blind, 
Clarice shall look upon you and scoff at you. Ha! 


And with these awiul words and a dry, fiendish 
laugh the uukuown sped up the ladder, disappeared 
from view, and again the narrow prison became 
heavy with gloom, 
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Hours passed, avd at last the ‘surgeon awoke. 


For a moment he gazed in bewilderment into the 
Plackness #round ‘him, then, passing ‘bis band across 
bis ‘brow, he ‘ejaculated, in tones ringing with bit- 
terness : 

ere, still here, where no sound but ‘the dismal 
and mocking echo of my own voice breaks the hor- 
rid ‘sitence! And Clarice? Clarice! she may be fa, 


torture—dying! while I, tied, ‘bound, fettered by 


bolts and bars, an lying ‘here idleT” ; 
His hands closed, his breath came in hot, qaick | 


“Oh, ‘where ts my strength? where is my will? | 
am J, kes dolt, an idiot, a coward, to stay here in 
guilty action? Ob, Heaven! give my ‘arms ‘new | 
power ; let me ‘tear, rend, soup these fetters that I 
way fly to ber—save ber !” 

And springing from his couch he dusted ‘himself 
fravtically against the ‘walls, tore like a madman at 
the fastenings of the door; but-all resisted his efforts, 
all ed to human ‘voices, and scoff, 
langh, jeer at tim in fiendish chorus, until, from 
intense agitation, the any ee stood upon is 
brew, and every nerve with convulsive 
action. 

Such excitement, such fury could not last long 
without exhaustion, and ‘thinking of this he endea- 
voured to calm himself; ‘bot it was « task which 
requrred all the force of his mind, which, though 
powerinul, could wot at once resist the im, ulses of 
his heart, and when it was accomplished he was onve 
more weary and feeble. ‘ 

Thus, between faint hopes, dread fears, extiting 
reflections and their passiouste expression, the day 
passed away, and another, and the gloom, the still. 
ness, the horror, and the maddening monotony grew 
deeper and more oppressive. He knew not of the 
passage ‘Of time, except by the ‘biscuit ‘which was 
brought to him regularly. He ate, be Grank, bat as 
One who senght onty to keep life becanee he tad not 
the right to destroy it. He ‘slept, but lis slumber 
was filled with tormenting dreams, in which he saw 
Clarice im peril, and seemed to hear her vuice calling 
to him most piteoosty for help. ‘This agonized him, 
this as-isted despair in its inroads wpon his vigorons 
nried, tits erased im to almost relinquish hope and 
pray for death. 

He was lying upon the mattress in this despond- 
ing mood, when ® noise as if the turning of a key 
sounded upon tris ear; a ray of light fell over him, 
aud caused him to suddenly lift bis hewd ; tut with | 
wise policy, and from #p impulse Which seem J@ like 
insyiration, ‘be ws laid down again and 
fvigwed sleep, while, auacconntably to himseff ‘his ' 
former spirit returned, ‘and hope once more occupied 
his ‘heart. 

Preseutly the door at the extreme ‘end ‘of tte’ 
room slowly opeved, and a man enveloped in a heavy | 
cloak, and with face masked, etitered and advanced 
towards him. 

Vbe surgeon ‘moved not, but breathed in perfect 
imitation of one tn a sound . 

For a moment, the intrader gazed upon ‘him with 
nrelicious ‘satisiaction, then, bending Gown wod 
placing bis hand upon his brew, ‘he whispered ; 

“His treads’ hot, ft will be hotter by-and-bpe; 
and then it will burst with racking pains. ‘Three 
days nrore and he will begin to grow pale, and then 
—then the se-é-shall ripen, and death will begin fts 
work?’ and his eres gleamed with late, 

Vane Vincent's breast ‘expanded with ange his “ 
atms swelled, and i was only by a sapreme hort 
that he restriined trimvelf from apringing upda tis | 
visitors he’ fet that the time bad not yet come, and 
tried to wait tally. 

‘The stranger row bent upon bis knees, and ot 
the hand of the surgeon ‘held it a moment and | 
coamed the vibrations of the pulse. Anon he | 
dropped it, a Gerk scowl passed over hiis fave beneath 
the mask, and he wrathfully muttered : ‘ 

“it is nearby Yight! whut cen this mean? Is he 
saperhomen? Oan nothing bort him ?” 

He paused suddenly, for bis eye canght sight of 
a hali-vieeuit mpon'the table. Quickly he grasped it 
and scrutinized it closely. ‘ 

As he did eo bis eyes distended and scintillated 
wiv: rage ad nortification, and in a hasky voive of 
dismay he erticulated : 

“Oh, what an idiot I have been? "How cond I 
hawe made suci: a mistake ? Ugh? what a blunder. 
Bethe shall die, 1 will work quick aistead of slow, 
one more weal shall be his last f” 

‘As he uttered the last worns he'struck his ‘hands 
together, and the cloak, loosed by the motion, fell 
irom bis shoulders. 

Hestily ‘he tarved to pick it ap, when, with the 








leap of atiger, the surgeon sprang from his couch, ' responded : 


caught him by the throat with bis tight hand, 


ant dealt bim a farions blow with his left, which | suit. 


took away bis senses ‘with the rapidity of light- 


| be-bowed it closely around the falten villain’s ‘lips 


* Thank Heevent” were the devout words of the 
surgeon, as he saw the defeat of his enemy, then, 
hastily drawing ‘his fief from’ bits 


and tearing tis own shirteslveves to ‘pinioued 
ids armies andilege, a: a“ 

This done, he drew the keys ‘from “bis F 
placed thewia bis ‘ageumed the clodk ww hm, 
and imtiating the gait, walked rapidly ‘from 


** Clarion, deur Ohrive, Em on my way “to 


you: 

Thua he spoke, with accent deep and ‘fervent, as 
he entered tite narrow entry and descentie'i the 
soy stairs which fronted “the ‘room ‘he had just 

t 

And with step licht-and ‘tuoywat, with glowing 
eye and hopeful heart, he traversed the Yong stove 
ae ° which led ‘from the {vot of ‘the ‘staircase ‘to 
the de : 

Presently he reached an iron door, “#nd, 


the very last—caused the ben 

its hinges, revealing ® serpentine Hight Of stiirs, 
which seemed to exten@ into ‘the | recessés “of the 
earth ‘ Fr 


He knew wot whither he went, he eae eet ‘but 
that each step wa~ him fer, far away trom | 
her whom he loved, and yet he felt no doubt, mo 
Inisgiving, bat coutinued ‘volidly on ‘w strange. 
coufidence, 


‘Thes far the wurrow, tockbound passaze ‘had | 
been lighted @y sma temps affixed ‘to the sides in 
wive coveriugs, ut now they ceased altogether, aud 
the surypeon was again ia darkness. 


He bardly thoazit of this, however, for the light | 


of ‘reedom shiviag in ‘epon his beart excladed gloom 
both ‘and acwual, and with light, care- 
fol tread and hands extended he moved slowly 


& moment more and he-wtembted and nearly fell, 
then reaching @eern tre ‘ascuricined that the ob- | 
stracven way a flight of stairs almost perpen- 
Gieuinr, 

He reflected a moment and then began the ascent, 
whieh proved rwther tedious xn difficult, sarrounded 
a3 be wae by wn impenetrable gloom. At'‘length, by 
dimt.ef pervevernce wird with only the loss of his | 
hat, :he reached the top wad ‘found a trap-dour to bar 
his prozress. Aguiu the Keys “were brought into 
teéquisitive, avd faithfully they served their »arpose, 
for:tee door std back, wud the wext minute the sure | 
geon stepped wp ead founll Wimself in a large, 
square'revm, © one'side of wirich was a wide pair 


of stairs, 

the bad’ ‘time'to breathe ere a ‘ray of light 
illemsined vie semt-tartness, and reveale’ just be- 
Youd the balnster en ‘old man, whose ‘large, hazel | 
eyes shone out weirdly ttom ‘a face strangely smooth 
and whive, and wirose neck and shoulders were bent 
aadebrivelied, as da bligtting hand had been laid 
upon’ them. 

Vine started back and threw out his hands so 
— that the cloak fell from tis form to the 

vor, while bis eyes dilated, his lips parted, and be 
gaaed upon the upperition in amazement aud excited 
perplexity. 

Where, where bad’ he ‘seer him? Wildly that 
question rasned through his ‘mind, producing a 
peceliar agitation aud irritating hesitancy—when, 
bark! « sound struck upon ‘this ear, carrying con- 
stervation to his heart, fire to his spitit, and with 
one leap he reached Stairs aid dashed madly | 
ap. 

(To be continued.) * 
—-— J 
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A SHARP LAD. 

A butcher-boy coming up street from market the 
other Gay, carryiug « large tray on his shoulder, | 
eccidentally struck it against a lady’s head,.and dis- 
eom: her dress. P 

“The deuce take that tray!” cried the ledy,.inm a 
towering passion. 

“Madam,” replied the youngster, “the deuce 
eannot take the tray.” 

A JUDICIAL PUN. 
During the trial of a licence cuse ome of the de- 


not educated'a dawyer, but had spent seven years in 

learning ‘the ‘tailor’s trade. To which the jadge 

“ You certainly ought then to be able to manage a 
” 


i1utNkInG Atovup.—The course of true love never 


pooket, | He was a foolish fellow, and 
‘Smith determined 


quaintance lately found it‘so; ani as he thought te 
punish the hesitating fair one, rushed off and married 
| himself eegen a te ren r handsome 
fellow. subject being tatked shoe die 
ne of the company said; “ Was it not very sudde 
tte cme ws Ws ota! 
’ to..martry the first girl he met, in 
‘his pique!” ..A young lady who was present ‘inno- 
cently exclaimed: ‘ Oh, dearme.; 1 wiakh he had met 
me im his pique!” » We never heard :of .a better 
“TD wise Lewned an terest én that:dog of ‘yours; 
said a neighbour in onr ‘hearing the other day to 


another neighbour, whose dog would dart toward 


the leg-of aay one with whom he might barre | 
‘and “back ap and took ‘up ‘in his 
face, a8 ‘much'as’to vay“ Shalt I'give him «nip on 
the leg?” “An interest in, m dog * paid tis 
master. ““ What odtild you do’ Lf 

replied the other, “I'd shoot my half ‘within 
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4 mext ‘five minutes.” 


OANTANKEROUS. , 

Old Sourby is one of these morose old gentlemen 
ithat everybody wishes. to, annoy. Sourhy’s. unpo- 
puiarity has been brought.to aa umanimoas disposi- 
ition. Sourby delights in a. quiet neighboarhood, 
and speads a large portion of his time in “taking 
because boys 


lowing dialogue took place: 

“ is Mr. Sourby in ?” 

* That's my name.” 

“I mem your son, James Sotitby ; ‘is he in?” 

“TI think he is. It is past his bed-time. But why 
d@oyoutisk? Your manner alarms me.” 


would you ascertain for certain whether your son is 
in the house?” 


“ Well, sir, as I expected, «uy eon is wotwnly ia 
the house but aslcep.and snorimg.”’ 

“ Dm wejviced to hear #5 be good enongh, there- 
fore, to go once more to his bedroom ‘and ‘inform 


“Of wht, sir? Out with it and keep me no 
longer im’ saspense!” 

“Phat the shilling he gave Mr. Jones this morn- 
img is 'w bail ‘on, and wiiless he promptly redeems it 
I'll perlice him before to-morrow’s breakfast.” 

Having said this Jones rushes down the steps. 
Soutby siams to the door and rushes upstair.. lu a 
moment alterwards shutter of the hall bedroom 
opens—a water-jug makes its appearance. A twist 
of the wrist decauts contents, nut.ou Jones, but the 
head of a aight policeman, 

Policeman ia a passiva. Next morning has Sourby 
arrested. Sourby puts in a defence—thought it was 
another man. Magistrate treats plea with contempt, 
aud fines defendaut difteen shillmgs Sourby-goes 
home and ‘restores his equanimity by entering o 
complaint aguinst-a “ family groovr” for keeping an 
turaly ‘whvel-batrow ou the sidewalk. Gtocer fined 


ten shillings and Bourby “ fedis like a néw man.” 


A BAD ‘ROAD. * 

An Englishman having asked « son of Erin if the 
roads in Lreland were good, réveived this reply : 

“Yos; theyate sd tive that 1 wonder you do not 
import some of ‘them into England. Let me sve— 
there is the ‘road to leve, strewed with roses; to 
matrimony, through nettles ; to honour, through the 
éamp; to prison, through the law; and to the under- 

‘through physic.” 
“ Have you any road to preferment 2?” asked the 


“ Yes, faith, we have ; but that is the dirtiest road 
in the kingdom.” 

 Diswasgs is very various,” said Mrs. Partington, 
agishe rewrned from a struet«door conversution with 
Dr. Bolus. “ The doctor tells me that poor old Mrs. 
Hage has got two buckles on her lungs! It is 
dreadiul to think of, I declare, The diseases is so 
various! one day we hear of people's dying of 
hermitage of the Jungs, auother day of the browu 
ereatures ; here they tell us of the elomentary canal 
being out of order, and there about teusors of vhe 
throat; here we bear of neurology im the head, there 
of wa embargo; ou one side of as we hear of men 








ning. 


does run smooth. A young gentleman of our ac- 


being killou by getting a pound of tough beef in the 
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sarcofagus, and there. another. kills) himself by dis- | 

covering his jocalarvein, Things change sotivat 1% 

declare I don’t know how to subscribe for an 

disease now-a-days. New names and nostrils uo 

the place of the old, and I might as well throw i 

old hard bagamay.” .. ' 

, A GOOD ANSWER. 

A kind-hearted Ry was once teprovell ‘quite 
sharply by edviend fer.giving money. toa stranger, 
who seemed to be very poor, and asked charity in 
the streets, : 

“ Suppose he spent éhe wbney for rem?”*saidithe 
suspecting and censorious frieud. . 

Tbe quick and generous answer was.: 

“If you must suppose at all, wiry not eupposd 
that he will spend the money for bread? Why sup- 
pose what is evil abeut any ove when ‘are at 
liberty to suppése What is good and noble 

That lady had the true Christian spirit, 

FORGIVING. i 

“You should never let the young men kiss you,” 
said a venerable uncle to his pretty niece. ‘ 

“I know it, uncle,” returned she, penitenithy, “and | 
yet 1 try to cultivate a spirit of forgiveness, secing 
tat when one has been kissed there is no mudoing , 
it.” 

AN EXCELLENT REASON. 

A young widow was asked why she was going - 
to get married so soon after the death of ber first. 
husband. 

“Ob, tal” said she, “I do it to prevent fretting 
myself to death om account.of dear “Tom.” 

NICOTIANA. . 

Epirn: “d'm astonished, Artimr, that yeu can 
sit bere this lovely afternoon, doing novbing bet that 
horrid smoking ?” . 

Autuur: “1fyou’d been working hard all morn- 
ing, you'd be glad to sit quiet, too.” f 

Eprrn ; ‘And what have you been doing, pray?” 

AxTuuB: “* Why, l’ve been walkiug all round the 
fields, picking up crows’ feathers to ciean my pipe 
with 1” —Punch, . 

GOING TO SEE 

“ Bill, did you ever go to sea?” 

“did, Last year I went to see « red- .. od 
gal. Butd only galled once.’’ 

“Wy so?” 

‘Cause ber brother had an unpleasant hibit of 
throwing boot-jacks at people. 

“ Perbaps be was crazy.” 

“No deubt oi it—he asked me to take .cysters 
once and tien left us to pay the bill. New,no men 
bis right mind, you kuow, would do anything so 
absurd as that.” ’ 

“ Of course not.” 

Exit Keb, whistling ( Green grows the rashes 0.” 

WaNntER.—The wiereabouts of Joho Hawkins ; 
he has a pair of quick gray eyes with little or no 
whiskers, and a Roman nose that bas « great 
difticulty in docking any one in the iace, 

AN FRISH TDBA. 

A jndge was once about to pronounce sentence of | 
punisinent on an lrishmen for theit, 

“Aud it is upon the oaths of them two witnesses 
yer Lonour’s going to condimn me?’’ asked he. 

“Certainly,” said tie judge; “their testimony 
was ample two convince the jury of your) guils,” 

“Ob, maurther!” exclaimed he, “to condima ,me 
on the oaths of two spatpeens whoswear they saw | 
me take tue goods, whim J can #ring forth» hundred | 
who will ewear they didu’t eee me-de.it.” 

LITeLE THINGS. 

“Ton lave stolen my soul, divine one ”* exdiaimed 
Mr. Sickley to his adored. 

“Pardon me, my dear.sir.” responded the lady, 
PA or orgy ny tame poking up litte 

as” e 

TALENT WiLL Out—Au editor who served four | 
days on a jury, says he is so fall of law that it is | 
hard to keep irym shooting somebody, 

Jrc@s says he woold not mini living like a, 
bachelor, bat when he comes to think that bashelers 
must die aud that they must go down to the grawe, 
without any one to cry for them it gives him a chill 
which frost-bites bis philosophy. 

A party of musiciaus happened to be travelling 
the other might by the last. ’bua,, Owing tosome- 
body’s carelessness, the poor "bus fell over. Attinst 
it was sa that po one was éeriously injured, 
But it appeared,on jorther inquiry, that one-of the 
musiciaus bad broken his trowbone—poor ‘thing ! 
—Judy, 

THE GOVERNMENT ANI THE SUEZ CANAL 

In pursuance of the far-sighted and statesmaulike 
policy which has characterized the Government, 
they determined to purchase she share iu the 
Suez Oaual held by the Khedive of ’ ‘nis is 
& magnificent stroke of policy, for by it we get & 


4 


firm ‘hold of the highway to our Eastera Ewpire. 
When Paeliament auects, this wesvlusion “of. the 


approbation .of. both Houses, . Any other course 
would ba simply Suez-cidal.—Judy: 

se THE RISING GENERATION. 

| Woune Cappipor: “I say, guari, there’s no 
‘oom in the second-class smoking fur me. What 
shallI do?” 

Gwaxp)(with some érong) : * Well, @ir, H I were 
you I-should wire mp t the general manager 
immediately to.gend down specia ae 5 

A CHAMPION for the light weights—The toper: 
he is always lifting his little finger ! 

i the veean—Anadsiral. 

fe-human miltid is Tike a sheet of paper.” said 
the great philosopher. In Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
eheetef paper we can detect the water-mark, 

AN anomaly to be found in connection with sailors 
—Tie more caréfal they are, the mote wreck-less 

‘tre !—Tady. 








WOMAN’S TRUE MISSION. 


eee 


ON my head, no crown of Jaurel 
Rests,to mark a vietery won: 
‘Oa my devt uo shining ean dubs 
Hint the rave that I have ren; 
‘Never band of mive upholde:h 
Bairy wand or siguet ring, 
Neither titled lord or subject, 
‘Chaptets'to my brow will ‘bring. 


‘Yet no prond qoeen ever 
Prouder.of ber soalm oe 
And the jewels of mp kiagr¢om 
Princely trensare ovuld vet bay: 
For my riches are bome jewels, 
Prized all worldly wealth above, 
And the white erars in my chaples 
Awe the diverts of those 1 Jove, 


While proud geuius, like the song-bird, 
Finds its wings aod soars away, 
My one talent ina, napkin 
y lay hid throug hall life's dag ; 
While, eurobed in royal purpie, 
Fame’s bright, chosen.oues may meet, 
My gray garmeuta, dustward trailing, 
Rest at beme's pure, sale retreat. 


Yet most holy is my mission, 
For the littieenes: whe-eall, 
Lovingly, the pate werd,“ Mother?” - 
By home-cuivure rise-or fall; 
Winge that wait but eweet umiolding 
- Ne’er willtry the apper-air, 
If not b and incited 
By the breath of watchful care, 


Yet the joy my soul inverite 

Is to guide youth’s untried feet 
Onward toward trath’s holy mountain, 

Upward wward the golden sweet; 
Though a mother’s sacred mission 

But ber heart and Heaven may know, 
With the fruit earth failed to ripen 


Budlese ages yet may glow. 
L. 8. U. 


——_ 
GEMS. 


Zunow life into a method, that every hoar may 
ee its employment ead ewery employment wave | 
its’boar. 
‘We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet we can | 
pe them ia sueh ® mauner as 20 be greater 
we could, 
Drourr.—some people continue under euch gross 
and bubitanl setf-deception that the most blundering | 
observer. of human mature can ubderstand them 
better tham they ran themselves. Theove are persons 
who bave 60 acoetomed themssives to ‘all the arts | 
an@ tricks of falsehood ‘that to gains pidia end ine | 
plein way would be to them as tasteless aud insipid | 
as warm water. 
Taura axnp Fausxmoop.—Faleehood flies swilt,; 
asthe wind, and truth creeps veliad ber ate enail’s) 
pace. But falschuod makes so many twistiiigs that 
trath,,.keepiug steadily on, looking néither to the 
tight aor the left, overtakes her befure long. ‘ 
A Moruer's Inrivevce.—A wan finis he cannet 
make ‘his ‘way iu this world without honesty end 
industry, 60 that, although his father’s example 
may do mweh, te has to depend upon his own ex- 
ertions; he must be hovest, or he cannot attaim teg 
any evviable rank, Bat tne tender soothings of -« 
mother, her sympathy, her devotedness, her for- 
giving semper—al] this sinks deep in « child's heart ; 
and let him wander ever so wide, let him err, or jet 


o 
q 
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‘| the present 


comes like a holy calm over bis heart, and he weeps 
that he has offended her, or he rejoices that he has 
listened to her disinterested, geutle admouitivn, 








STATISTIOS. 


‘Tre total quantity of tea delivered from the 
bonded warehouses In London during the week 
tended’ the ‘6th dust, was 3,366)689) bb., of which 
2 202,433 tb. was for ‘home consamption, 826,268 Pe. 
‘wea removed coastwise, 270,784 Ib. was expurted. 
62,484)b. wae sent coagtwise for exportation, aud 
4,720 tb. wasforelips’.stores. 

Our Foran Trepe--The Board ef Trade re- 
| taras show ‘ttrat the declared value of the merciiane 
idise imported iuto the Yaived Kingdom from foreiza 
‘countries in ‘the fivst three-quarters of the vear 187d 
was 212,869,249. -whieh is less by 3,691,0721. than 
fin the corresponding period of the preceding 
year; and from British Possessions 68,023,7111., «a 
increase of 1,267,5297. ‘The total ix, therefore 


4/280,892,9601., suowiug-w decrease of 2)423,5431. Tire 


largest.decrease ia that of nearly six.millious in tie 
trade with the United States, end thére is & materiad 
falling off in the value of ourimports from Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, and Chili, but a large increase in 

China, The value of the imports from 
Camada shows a large decrease; thesefvom Australia 
)a large increase. The declared value of the /iritivh 
(aed drigh produce and manufwetares exported from 
the United Kingdom in tie first three-quarters of 
year—namely, 169°365.594., is less by 
}11,575,3141. than the value for the corresponding 
: vof last year, The value of the exports to 
foreign couutries is 116,848,4861., showing a deorease 
rot 20:930;279. ; and to British Possessions 
53,017,L081, a decrease of only 645,0991. Here again 
‘is shown « large decrease in the trade with the 
|‘ Geited States, and there ie a decrease also in ‘the 
value of owr exports'to Baropea countries generally, 
and to various South American States, 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Recirzss For Eoss.—Eg 7s au Gratin. —Out some 
bard-bviled eggs im slices, aed lay them on a well- 
buttered dish, with grated Parnresan cheese, bluck 
pepper, and the least bit of powdered nutmeg ; 
pri #ome baked bread crams over all, put vie 
dish ia the oven, aud serve-as soon as the conteats 
begin to colour, 

Stxw.—Cut some Spanish onions in slices, and 
fry them in pleaty of butter till they are quite done 
without taking coloar, adda email quantity of four, 
aud when this is amalgrmated with the butter, 
moisten With a dae quantity of cream, or simply 
milk, then add some pepper and salt to taste, a liule 
grated nutmeg, and a quantity—equal in bul« to the 
\onious—ef bard-boiled eggs out ‘iu slices. Let the 
whole =mwmoer gently tifl quite hot, end serve with 
broad sippets fried iu butter. 

Tue Best Way or Cooxine AusTRaLiay Meat, 
—We have tried several ways of cooking the Austra- 
‘lien meats, and feel sure if avy of our rexders will try 


‘| ‘the following receipt, given us by « French cook, they 


will find it excéllent :—Take a good sized pie-dish, 


jiand thinly slice into it some raw potatoes and two 


ouionsja smali piecs of carrot, turnip, velery, and 
parsley, all out ap very fine; pepper, seit. a little 
, 8 small piece of batter, and ‘half.a-pint of 
stock; lay the meat and vegetavies in shernate 
layers, taking care to have adayer of the sliced 


Sat the top, completely covering the meat. 
went Pat in a brisk oven and cook for two dours oF 


longer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ne 


THe Duke of Norfolk is having the try stripped 
from the fine old Norman keep of Arundel Castle, 
it baving eaten into and weskened the walla, 

Huse head of the statue of the Prince 

whith ‘has been executed for the memorial moun- 
néetit in Hyde Park, was fixed ow Tuesday, Nov. 3@. 
Tne prince looks to the leit of te Albert Hall te- 
wands Buckingham Palace. 

Tue scheme which was recently submitted to the 
Admiralty by the seamen dud marines of the fleet 
for forming a widows’ and orphans’ peasion fund, 
and which met with their lordships’ sanction, has 
proved unsuccessful. ‘Ine proposal, & may be 
remembered, was that each shoal pay sixpence 
monthly during his life to insure hia widow 241, @ 
years. ‘This amount of subscription has proved 
whoily inadequate to meet the dearands which are 











Goverumeat will doubthess receive the enthusiastic 


himlead a lifeof -virtas, the remembrance of ail this 





likely to be made, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Youse Soupiex.—The comic song which you mention 
is not published with the music, 

K. A.—Hanewriting tolerably good; can be greatly 
improved by practising from good copies. 

Craino.—The word Ango is pronounced as though 
spelt Ongo, 

Fatux.—Plenty of exercise, a buoyant spirit and a 
happy heart will perfect you ia your tavourite accom- 
plishment. 

W. B.—The disease of which you speak becomes 
serious if negiected. Consult an eminent piysician, oue 
who has the reputation for curing diseases of the kind, 
and you will nv doubt be speedily relieved. 

J. H. E.—You must give tires weeks’ notice of your 
intention to che clerk at the reyistry office, who will put 
up the notice of your marriage iu his oilice for that 
lenyth cf time. The warriuge will be periectly legal 
without the tormality of going to church afterwurds, 

A Youne Wire.—The r cipe fur which you ask will be 
given very sboridy in the column of our journal devoted 
to housebold matters, Many thanks for your kind ap- 
precistion, Handwriting requires a littie more care and 
practice. 

A VeupLexen Onan.—The marriage, respecting which 
you usk our uuvice, seems in every way & suitable one, 
‘Lhe sligut disparity of aye cau be really no ovstacle, if, 
as you say, your suitor is aware of it. Do nos let thas 
stand iu the way of your bappiuess. 

J. ¥,—Lt, m the first iustauce, the gentleman really 
loved you, aud your conduct has been perfectiy circum. 
spect during the interval of your correspondence, ail will 
cuwe right. Do not despair; if he speaks of you with 
resp. ct to his frieuds that suows that ue is not indilfer- 
ent but still thinks of you, 

Loxe Wivow.—Your second husband will only be 
tiable fur your debts, so that if your deceased hasvand 
left amy property, auu you administered to his will, you 
therevy mude yourself responsible fur bis devts and they 
Sasome yours. la this way your second husvaud becomes 

javle. 

AL&XANDROVNA.—It would certainly not be right for 
you to uccept the photo of u gentleman who is engaged 
to marry your trieud without first consulting her wishes 
iw the umber, unless inuced the gentiemau is an old 
friend of your family, aud your parents’ permission for 
you to accept it has been ovtained, Your writing is very 
clear aud le, ible 

U. RK. A.—We should advise you to abandon your idea 
of gaiming your living, aud devote yourself to a course 
of study that would render you fis tor some useful 
employment or busivess, It would take long years of 
bard wors und patience to euable you to coummeuce the 
career. 

G. 5.—You have our full permission to set the lines to 
music, provided you acknowledge you have taken the 
same from the Lonvon R:avyex aud furward us a copy, 
but we can reuder you no assistance. ‘To meet your 
wisbes properly you would have to take lessons in har- 
movy of some emment professor, and theu to apply 
yourself with m diligence to master thi 
study. 

Javx.—Your good intentions are very praiseworthy, 
There are such « great wany opportunies of doing’ good 
in a large metropolis like ours that you need not think 
of goiny abroud to teach the neatnem, Asx apy clergy- 
man or wiuister for a list of | he poorest and most ignor- 
anc of his parishioners, telliug him of your wishes re- 
‘epecting them, and you will tind hut you can pecome a 
member of that novle and holy baud of women called 
“ Sisters of Mercy,” of tlie Church of Enyland. 

Buic..—1, The uair enclosed is golden, and of a very 
fine quality, 2. The verses which you send are not, 
either in character or composition, up to the standard of 
our journal; try again, aud pay more attention to the 
spelling aud metre of your lines, The French sentences 
are not properly placed, so that when read we can make 
no sense of them. You have divided some of the words 
wrongly and speit others badly. Your writing is better 
than pe speising. 

_G. 1, C,—The haberdashers (hurriers or cappers of old 
time so called) were originally a branch of the mercers. 
Haberdashers of small wares, such as rivands, laces, etc. 
were called millainers (mulliners), an appellation derived 
from their dealiug in merchandise, chiefly imported from 
Milan, in Italy, such as brooches, agyglets, spurs, capes, 
glasses, etc, Amongst other wares also which con- 
stituted a part of the haberdashery of the period are 

pius, before the introduction of which the Enyiish ladies 
are stuted to have used points of skewers, made of 
thorns, to fasten their garments with; but long before 


great 
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the decease of Elizabeth they were manufactured in 
great numbers in England. In the reign of Henry V1. 
1422—1461), there were not more than a dozen haber- 
ashers’ shops in the whole city. The business of the 
rdasher was not, however, confined to the lighter 
articles of a lady's drobe, but extended to the sale of 
daggers, swords, knives, spurs, glasses, dials, tables, 
balls, cards, puppets, inkhorns, toothpicks, fine earthen 
pots, salt-cell , Spoons, tin dis’ and even mouse 
traps, bird cages, shoeiug horas, terns and jew's 


Darx-BrEep Naxcy must be content with the present ; 
her future is in higher hands, and through no human 
agency can she possibly discover what it will be. We 
cannot, consistently with our regard for Nancy, give her 
the ad for which she asks, knowing as we do that it 
would be only to assist a foolish belief in necromancy, 
and iu the end canse the “ achiug heart” still more pain. 
Let Nancy cultivate ee aa ae eevee hy at 
and ha disposition, . r evilent natu 
abilities, abe need never again be “ afraid of dyiug an old 





WHAT I8 LIFR. 


What is life, or what its mission, 
Puzzles many a brain to know; 

In statu quo is our condition, 

And it's hard to find it so, 


If the mind were not so busy, 
It the were all fair, 

No excess could make us dizzy, 
Free from sorrow, free from care, 


Living on a tranquil ocean, 
No excitement and no strife, 
Every wisn your earthly portion, 
Grauted for a happy life. . 


Could we then enjoy more pleasure P 
Would not many a feeling clash ? 

Some be blest in greater measure, 
Others bowed beneath the lash ? 


Nerve and courage are your helmsmen, 
Steady, now, your way is clear, 

There's the beacon of the landsinan, 
Hear his voice aud words of cheer. 


Nothing but a steady purpose, 
And a wiil some yoo / to gain, 
Can make life the worth the living, 
Or a happy eud attain, v. 


A GenTLemMayN, twenty-one, fair, 5ft. 8in,, of superior 
education, wishes to correspond with a lady about 
twenty, with a view to matrimony; respondent must be 
well educated aud have a suiall fortune. 

Livetr Emma and Dor, two frieuds, would like to 
correspond with two friends or brothers. Lively Emma 
is nineteen, medium heiyht, dark eyes and hair, con- 
sidered good looking and amiable. t is petite, fair, 
dark blue eyes aud wojgen hair; both well connected 
and musical. Respon: must be tall, dark, good look- 

, fond of home and well conuected. 

aTruing Tom, 5ft. Yin,, dark eyes, would like to 
consequat with @ fair young lady reader of this 
journa. 

Crantig, twenty-four, good looking, well connected, 
wouldlike to correspoud with a young lady between six- 
teen eighteen; respondent must be petite, well 
educated, warm hearted and homely, and must have no 
objection to travel. 

anny Bury, twenty-seven, 5ft. 5iu., has recently 
left the Royal Navy and wishes te settle down as 
would. like to correspond with @ young ledy abou 
twenty-two, with a view to matrimony; respoudent must 
be good lovking and able to make a working man’s home 
comfortable, 

Nozpopr’s Danuine, eighteen, tall, dark and fond of 

highly respectable and domesticated, wishes to 

correspond with a qrationan, who must be in a good 

m and well able to keep a wife; she is a merchant's 
ughter and has some money. 

Rovine Jon, tweuty-three, fair, curly hair, amiable, of 
@ lovin; ition, has had woney left him and, being 
tired of travelling, thinks of taking a nice country pablic 
house ina market town, wishes to correspond with a 
youug lady who would like the above business: respon- 
dent must be about twenty-three, medium height, dark, 
must have a fine figure, be loving, and must have a little 
money. 

Louis B,, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
brown hair, gray eyes, wishes to correspond witha re- 
spectable youny mau with a view to matrimony; respon- 
dent must be tall, dark and rather good looking; a 
tradesman preferred. 

Bazsaua B., twenty-eight, rather short, fair com. 





plexion, brown hair, blue eyes aud very good tempered 
and dom » Would like to correspoud with a re- 
spectable young man with a view to matrimony ; 
roe fee 20 t must be tall and dark; a pre- 
err 


H. and P., two. friends, wish to correspond with two 
young men with a view to matrimony. W. is fair, 
medium ‘height, thorouglily domesticated.’ P. is dark, 
medium heitht and 


Frossig, medium height, fair complexion, of « loving 
disposition, wishes to correspoud wich a tall, durk geutle- 
mau who is fou of homes. 

Mar, fair complexion, tall and fond of music, wishes 
to correspond with a-youby man about tweuty-three, 
with a view to mutrimony ; a sailor preferred, , 

Wasa Deck, Sft.,.gray eyes, curiy bair, considered 
good looking, wishes to currespuud witha youug lady ;a 
tailoress preferred, 

“BR. B., twenty-iive, an? M.A. B:, twenty, two young 
ladies of prepossessing uppearauve,,; would lixe to corre- 
spond with two respectable youuy gentiemen with a view 
to matrimony. ( -¥ 

A. B,, twenty, tall, dark complexion, brown hair and 
eyes, fond of home, would like fo correspond with a re- 
8) “ mechanic; :espondent must be good tempered 
au.. “eh Oo Dole, 


cmt Stations R&cwivep ; 


u .wEiaa ws Tespondel to by—J. H. 8,, twenty one, 
meuiuiu heizht, good loosing, loving dispositiou, and 
govd prospects, 

Anwik and Grace by—Charlie and Harry, who think 
they areull they require, 

Daisy vy—Rambiuuy Will, rather ta’l, considerel good 
lovking and very bin) disposition, highly respecta.le, 
ana at the preseut time represeutiunga noted Loudon 


Neuty ani Jessy by—Walter and Frank, both sea. 
men, are Cousidered good lovkiug. | 

J. A.and J. F. E. M, by—Mayygie aud Eva, two friends, 
Maygie is twenty, medium heicut, pretty, domesticated, 
possesses an income Of luvl., wnd would preier J. A. 
£vu is eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, cousidered 
good lookins, domestivited, loviug, toud of home, and 
would prefer J. F. E. M. 

Live.y Neu. by—Biow Up, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, tweuty, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, fond of music, 
a splendid siuger, vory fond of cnidcen, aad thinks he is 
all Lively Nell requires. 

T. J. by—Fanny, uiueteen, who thinks she is all he de- 





Now Ready the CHRISTMAS 
(DOUBLE) PART (Parts 152, 153), con- 
taining Extra CuristMas Numer, with 
complete Stories, Illustrated.’ Price One 
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Aut the Back Nomaues, Pants and Votumas of the 
“Loxpoy Reaver” are in print aud may be had at the 
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+t4t We cannot undertake.to return Rejected Maau- 
scripts, As they are seus to us voluaturiiy, auchors 
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